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In the last article of a preceding number, we endeayoured— 
with what success it is not jor ourselves to pronounce-—to select 
into one view such characteristic notices from contemporary wri- 
ters, as, whilst they served to illustrate the subject we had under- 
taken to discuss, might also, in some degree, indirectly promote 
the great and more immediate object of our publication. To revive 
the recollection of works, whose sterling merits have been some- 
what obscured by time and neglect, and to quicken the reader’s 
appetite for the original and invaluable fountains of historical in- 
formation, is a part of our duty, which, we conceive, cannot be 
more effectually discharged than by dispensing such portions from 
the living well itself, as may tend to stimulate rather than allay 
his thirst after a longer and deeper draught. The character of the 
royal personage under review is one of that stamp, which can hard- 
ly be thought to merit the trouble of much investigation; and we 
confess, we should have been extremely reluctant te waste our own 
time and the reader’s patience in so unprofitable a labour as that of 
defining exactly the shades of his moral and political turpitude, had 
we not been tempted to proceed by the imexhaustible fund of 
amusement which is supplied by the aneedotic history of his life 
and reign. It originally formed part of our purpose to attempt to 
make the inquiry into his character and actions a vehicle of in- 
struction as well as of amusement, but all more serious designs 
were soon lost sight of in the utter unsuitableness of the subject 
we had chosen for profound or sober disquisition. A saunterer 
among the gay and the frivolous, whom each successive morning 
called forth, like butterflies, to expand their painted wings in the 
sun-shine of the Mall—presiding with more grace and eclat over 
the business of a lady’s toilette than the affairs of the nation, which 
heaven, in its wrath, had cursed with his government—living but 
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to laugh, and laughing at every thing sanctified by the reason or 
prejudices of mankind, it were paying too much consideration to 
the memory of a worthless monarch to hope to derive any more 
serious advantage from the study of his character, than the amuse- 
ment of a very idle hour. In this low estimate, we, of course, 
mean only to include the personal history of Charles—the public 
annals of his reign are traught, God knows, with but too many 
subjects of deep and paintul interest. By dwelling on this dis- 
gusting period of our history, we may discern, as in a putrid and 
offensive corpse, the latent seeds of those disorders which are in- 
cident to our mixed constitution and national character; and thence 
derive such wise precautions, as may enable us to guard against 
the occurrence of future maladies, and such salutary prescriptions 
as may tend to the preservation of the general weal. But to un- 
ravel the complicated web into which the politics of that reign are 
woven, and, without clue to guide us, to find our way through the 
dire confusion of intrigues and conspiracies—plots and counterplots 
—requires more patience than we possess, more discernment than 
we boast, and much more space than our narrow limits can possi- 
bly aflord. In pursuing, therefore, the present inquiry, we nei- 
ther seek to enlighten what is obscure, nor to fix what is uncer- 
tain, but merely to divert into our pages some portion of that 
anecdotic wealth, which runs in so rich a vein through the works 
of contemporary writers. To this object, we confess, the consi- 
deration ot Charles’s merits and demerits is entirely subordinate ; 
though we doubt not that our few pages will be found, in conclu- 
sion, to furnish a juster and more impartial view of his character 
and conduct than ean be extracted from the ponderous tome, whose 
title we have chosen to prefix to the present article. 

Of the numerous catalogue of vices, with which men are apt to 
gratify their spleen by stigmatizing the characters of their rulers, 
there is none to which royalty has ever been more obnoxious, nor 
one from which it ean, in general, be more easily exculpated, than 
that of political ingratitude. Not to mention the great difficulty 
there must always be in discriminating between those, who in 
troubled times have actually done and suffered, and those who 
have only talked and made empty professions of attachment, it 
seems a mistaken notion to suppose, that services done to the 
erown constitute a necessary or binding claim upon the rewards 
and distinctions which it has to confer. So much is it the custom 
of common conversation to talk only of the king’s service and the 
king’s necessities, that we come insensibly to consider the mo- 
narch as the only party interested in the stake which may happen 
to be pending; and to forget, that, when we stand up in defence 
of church and king, we mean, if we mean any thing at all, to 
vindicate our own right to worship God after the way of our fa- 
thers, and to preserve inviolate the rights and property they have 
bequeathed us. He who, in civil commotions, draws his sword 
from any other than such interested motives, is an insane bigot te 
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his own chivalrous and irrational loyalty ; or, worst of all, fights, 
a mere mercenary, in the very fieids and by the very hearth-stone 
of his ancestors. The only reward which a true citizen can pro- 
pose to himself, as the recompense of his sufferings and privations 
in the eause to which he has devoted his life and property, must 
be the eventual firm and lasting security of both; or, if unsuccess- 
ful in the vindication of his rights, that he may, at least, bear 
away into foreign lands that balm, more healing than a king’s fa- 
vour—the ineflable quiet of an approving conscience. Regarding 
his services, not as a favour conferred, but as a debt due to his 
country and to himself, such a one will not invoke the faith of 
kings, and murmur loudly at finding his services neglected or 
overlooked; nor will he repine, that, in the distribution of places 
and distinctions, his own individual interests have been postponed 
to the general welfare of the community. Of such a stamp were 
many of those gallant cavaliers, whose loyal crests glanced in the 
sun-beam that shone upon the field of Edge-hill; but of a far dif- 
ferent description were those younger royalists, who, with loud 
and obstreperous shouts, and the cry of *“ give!—give!”’ in their 
mouths, hastened to greet the royal wanderer, on his return from 
an almost hopeless exile. 

If the debt, which the loyalty of subjects is understood, how- 
ever erroneously, to impose upon the gratitude of the sovereign, 
be, in most cases, too heavy to be easily discharged, that, which 
had been accumulating through so many years of destruction and 
civil broils, could hardly fail of galling the reluctant shoulders of 
him, who now literally took it up as a cross laid upon him for his 
sins. Not only did those who had poured out their blood like 
water, and had their persons as much emaciated by imprisonment, 
as their purses were reduced by sequestrations and compositions, 
think themselves entitled to expect recompense and reparation ;— 
but every one who had but strained his throat in the universal 
shout of welcome—every one who had drained his cup in deep 
devotion to a treasonable toast—every one, in short, who had, by 
extravagant debauchery, brought his cause into disestimation, 
and himself under the notice of the presbyterian magistrate, was 
eagerly looking out for honours he could not support, or offices 
he could not discharge, or lands and money the king had not to 
give.* 

*«’T was this produced the joy, that hurried o’er 
Such swarms of English to the neighbouring shore, 
To fetch that prize : 

No sooner was Charles arrived at Canterbury, which was within 
three hours after he had landed at Dover, than he found reason to 
lament the condition to which, in the character and situation of a 
restored monarch, he found he must necessarily be subject. Thi- 
ther both those who had services on which to found their preter, 
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sions, and those who had none—those who had acted, and those 
who had only talked—those who had bled, and those who had 
drank in his eause, hastened alike, and were alike received with 
open arms and flowing expressions of graee. So universal appear- 
ed the weleome, that he was wont merrily to say, **it could be 
nobody’s fault but his own that he had stayed so long abroad, when 
all mankind wished him so heartily at home.’’* Such as were 
known to him, he addressed with some pertinent inquiry—others, 
he saluted more distantly, at a venture, as * old acquaintanee”’t— 
and forall he had a smile, that thawed the frost work of every 
man’s bosom, as a snow-wreath vanishes under the influence of the 


mid-day sun. 
“On each side bowing popularly low, 
His looks, his gestures, and his words he frames, 
And with familiar ease repeats their names.” 

A prince so gracious in his expressions, and so liberal of his 
courtesy, was easily conceived to be generous too; and every one 
began to assure himself of the full accomplishment of his wildest 
wishes. Nay, some, that they might not lose the present oppor- 
tunity, forced him to give them audience on the spot, and reckon- 
ing up the insupportable losses which they themselves, or their 
fathers, had undergone in his service, demanded the present grant 
or promise of such and such offices of the highest trust and im- 
portance. They pressed these extravagant requests with such im- 
portunity, and, what was worse, with such tedious discourses, 
“that the king was extremely nauseated with their suits, though 
his modesty knew not how to break from them;’’ and he had no 
sooner regained the freedom of his own closet, which for some 
hours he was not able to do, than he began to bemoan himself, and 
to lament to the Chancellor the hard lot which his happy restora- 
tion had imposed upon him. And, in truth, he did “ from that 
minute contract such a prejudice against the persons of some of 
those, though of the greatest quality, for the indecency and in- 
congruity of their pretences, that he never afterwards received 
their addresses with his usual grace or patience, and rarely granted 
any thing they desired, though the matter was more reasonable, 
and the manner of asking much more modest.”*t A man of large 
mind would have been prepared to expect, and therefore have 
borne with equanimity, the unreasonable and griping avidity of 
his partizans; and with one of a liberal disposition, the disgust it 
could hardly fail to inspire, would have soon blown over, and left 
him free to nse his penetration in detecting and rewarding real 
merit. But Charles was neither high-minded, nor generous; he 
neither forgot, nor forgave—made allowance, nor distinction; but 
having had the misfortune to be disgusted and fatigued by the tire- 
some importunity of a few, he revenged himself by a total neglect 
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vl all. Cirecumstanced, however, as he was, and happily as much 
restricted by the conditions on which his restoration was effected, 
trom allowing scope to his gratitude, or room to his revenge, we 
see no just cause for being severe in our censure, or joining in the 
outery that was raised against him during his life, and has since 
continued to pursue his memory. Forfeitures he had none, with 
which to glut the eraving of his followers—for the presbyterian 
party, though they had neglected the interests of liberty, had been 
careful of their own—and the persons who had accompanied him 
trom abroad—who, in their own language, had * borne the bur- 
then and heat of the day,”’ and, therefore, had the better right to 
push on their fortunes, had appetites sufficiently keen to swallow 
up whatever else he had to bestow.” ‘To gratify all was clearly 
impossible; and as it was particularly incumbent on him to conei- 
liate all parties and to offend none—as he stood in the unusual pre 
dicament of owing more to his enemies than to his friends, little 
regard could, perhaps, be had to the merits of the more ancient 
and respectable cavaliers. These, who had been incomparably the 
greatest sufferers, and in all respects merited most, never made 
any inconvenient suits to him, but modestly left to his own reflec- 
tions the consideration of all they had done and undergone. But 
this was far from being the character of the great majority of the 
cavaliers, who were seldom, to use the words of Baxter, “ sick 
of the disease called tenderness of conscience or scrupulosity ;’” 
and whose importunity in pressing for place and preferment was 
only to be equalled by their incapacity to discharge the offices 
they sought. The vice of drunkenness, brought on by the un- 
easiness of their condition during the Protectorate, and the neces- 
sity of frequenting meetings together, for which taverns offered 
the most security, had wofully impaired their judgment, and 
ruined their intellects;t whilst the very poverty to which the 
more zealous royalists had reduced themselves, by rendering them 
insignificant, made them unequal to the support of government. 
On the other hand, the king’s reconciled adversaries, to whom, 
more than to his ancient friends, he was indebted for his restora- 
tion, had equal pretensions to a share of his favour; and being, 
from practice, more acquainted with public business, were better 
qualified to execute any trust committed to them. The general 
unfitness, then, of the cavaliers for places of consequence in the 
state—the necessity Charles was under of scrupulously respecting 
the property, and conciliating the good will, of those who had 
been most active against him, and his utter want of means in any 
degree proportioned to the numerous claims made upon his bounty, 
are the grounds on which Clarendon defends or excuses his ne- 
glect of those, whose zeal and sufferings in the royal cause had 
known no bounds. Without stopping to consider with what grace 
such an apology comes from one who had received 20,000/. from 
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the king, and the forfeited estate of one of the late king’s judges, 
though he had never suffered imprisonment, nor even hazard in 
the field, it must be acknowledged, that the indifference shown to 
the wretched cavaliers ought, in candour, to be charged rather 
upon the necessity of the case, than the neglect or ingratitude of 
the monarch. 

It was, of course, not to be expected, that angry and disappointed 
men should admit the reasonableness of an excuse, that went to 
deprive them of the poor consolation of venting their murmurs— 
rehearsing their wrongs, and abusing their superiors. They jested 
indignantly on the title of the “act of oblivion and indemnity ;”’ 
and said, ** his majesty had passed an act of oblivion to his friends, 
and indemnity to his enemies;’’* and against the Chancellor, who 
used to beat down the value of their services, and was reported, 
though falsely, to have advised the king “to gain his enemies, 
since he was sure of his friends by their principles,’’ they conceived 
an implacable resentment. The neglect of the cavaliers is a favour- 
ite topic of the libels and satires of which that age was so prolific :— 
Andrew Marvel insults their disappointed hopes as well as his halting 
verse will permit; and Rochester, the universal libeller, has not failed 
to hitch his sovereign’s ingratitude into a kind of miserable epigram. 

* His father’s woes he does reward, 
Preserving those that cut off’s head: 
Old cavalicrs, the crown’s best guard, 
fle lets them starve for want of bread 
Never was a king endued 
With so much grace and gratitude.” 

Bishop Burnet, the severe censurer, and sometimes malicious 
interpreter, of his conduct, has likewise his observations on the 
subject; to the truth of which we should have been more willing to 
subscribe, had he been candid enough to make allowance for the 
insuperable difficulties of Charles’s situation. ‘‘ He had been,” 
says that historian, * obliged to so many who had been faithful to 
him, and careful of him, that he seemed afterwards to resolve to 
make an equal return to them all: and finding it not easy to reward 
them all as they deserved, he forgot them all alike. Most princes 
seem to have this pretty deep in them; and to think, that they 
ought never to remember past services, but that their acceptance 
of them is a full reward. He, of all in our age, exerted this piece 
of prerogative in the amplest manner: for he never seemed to 
charge his memory, or trouble his thoughts, with the sense of any 
of the services that had been done him.” 

That the poverty and distress of the cavaliers would have been pro- 
portionably mitigated by royal bounty, in case Charles’s difficulties 
had been fewer, and his means of evincing his gratitude more 
ample, is too bold a position to be maintained by thase who are at 
all acquainted with his character. That, where so many false and 
ridiculous claims were set up, he should be averse to enter into 
any strict discussion or inquiry, might have been imputed less te 
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his indifference than to his indolence; but the fact was, he seldom, 
or never, showed himself liberal of his bounty, where the demand 
upon his gratitude was incontestably just and peremptory. Those 
from whom he had received personal kindnesses, as Mr. Lane and 
the Penderells, were, indeed, not absolutely forgotten; but he gave 
one or two signal proofs, how little he was in the habit of consider- 
ing political services, as constituting any sort of claim to his favour 
or protection. The last Earl of Derby, of the family of Stanley, 
has taken a singular revenge on his memory, and perpetuated by 
an inscription on a building, erected near his seat in Lancashire, 
the shametul neglect which his family reaped, as the sole reward of 
all their sufferings in the cause of royalty. It runs as follows: 
‘James, Earl of Derby, Lord of Man and the Isles, grandson of 
James, Earl of Derby, and of Charlotte, daughter of Claude, Duke 
de la Tremouille, whose husband, James, was beheaded at Bolton, 
15 Octob. 1652, for the strenuously adhering to Charles Il., who 
refused a bill, past unanimously by both houses of parliament, for 
restoring to the family the estate lost by his loyalty to him, 
1732.”* 

How far the English cavaliers would have been benefited by 
any exactions made upon the opposite party, supposing the latter 
not to have been protected from sequestrations by the salutary 
fears, under which his majesty laid, may be conjectured from the 
government proceedings in Scotland, over whose political offences 
no blessed bill of oblivion and indemnity had been drawn. A con- 
siderable sum of money had been raised in that country by fines, 
which, according to the act of parliament, was to be distributed 
among those, who had served and suffered for the king. The ca- 
valiers came up in crowds with their pretensions, but were disap- 
pointed of their last hopes of reeompense—the money having been 
applied to raising a military force.t Charles threw the blame of 
this transaction upon Sharpe, (the archbishop,) who, he knew, 
durst not contradict him, as if by so doing he could have shifted 
his dishonour from himself, without whose authority neither 
Sharpe, nor any body else, durst have taken such a step. On the 
whole, it must be confessed, that making every allowance for that 
indolence of temper, which would never permit him to be at the 
trouble of inquiring into the justice of the claims made upan his 
bounty, and for the narrowness of his revenue, as well as the vora- 
city of his needy courtiers, which left him without the means to 
satisfy such as were clearly established, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether a more active disposition, and less embarrassed 
finances, would have served any other end, than to display his in- 
gratitude in a yet more conspicuous light. Two more flagrant in- 
stances remain to be noticed, after which we shall leave this part 
of his character to the reader’s mercy, to be judged as it deserves. 
To the states of Holland, and the family of the Prince of Orange, 
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he was considerably indebted. The one had entertained him with 
great magnificence, at a vast charge, during his stay among them, 
and loaded him with valuable gifts, at his departure;* and the 
other had been impoverished by their imprudent but generous ex- 
ertions in favour of his father and himself. This kindness Charles 
knowledged by making two successive wars upon the first, each 
more infamous and unprovoked than the other; and treating the 
latter (more fortunate certainly in the absence of any such demon- 
tration of his regard) with total indificrence. To the Dutch, who 
vere absolutely the only people on the continent, who had ex- 
pressed any friendship or even civility towards him, he entertained 
in avowed and personal hatred; and when obliged to sign a peace 
with them, for want of means to carry on the war longer, he de- 
vlared, that he had done “a thing, which went more against his 
heart than the loss of his right hand.’? And the Prince of Orange, 
who, in the winter of 1669, came over to see after the great debt 
due to him from the king, and to try to engage his unele to assist 
him in recovering the stadtholdership, he repaid with good 
words, and a vast show of civility, * but neither then, nor after- 
wards, did he bestir himself in that matter, though if either grati- 
tude or interest had been of force, he must have been inclined to 
make some returns for the services the late prince did him,’’t 
And yet Charles would occasionally show himself mindful of an 
ancient favour, and grateful to an ancient friend: pity that this 
was not olftener the case, for no one could confer a favour like him, 
no one ever possessed in such perfection, that graceful and benevo- 
lent air, which enhances an obligation, and delights the person 
obliged, even more than the favour itself.—** April 20, 1665. To 
Whitehall, (we quote from Eve/yn’s Journal,) to the king, who 
called me into his bed chamber as he was dressing, to whom [| 
showed the letter written to me, from the Duke of York, from the 
fleets, giving me notice of young Evertson, and some other consi- 
derable commanders newly taken in the fight with the Dartmouth 
and Diamond frigates, whom he had sent me as prisoners of war; 
| went to know of his majesty how he would have me treat them, 
when he commanded me to bring the young captain to him. . . 
&e. (he was eldest son of Cornelius, Vice Admiral of Zealand, and 
nephew of John, now admiral, a most valiant person)... .. 
he king gave him his hand to kiss, and gave him his liberty; 
asked many questions concerning the fight, (it being the first blood 
drawn,) his majesty remembering the many civilitics he had for 
merly received from his relations abroad. Then I was com- 
manded to go with him to the Holland ambassador, where he was 
io stay for his passport, and I was to give him fifty pieces in broad 
rold.”’ 
Charles liberality, however, or want of it, had very little to 


* Notes on 9strea Redux, Scott’s Druden, vol. ix, p, 48. 
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do with the main question at issue between himself and his peo- 
ple; as a sovereign he was little better, or little worse, for being 
endowed with a greater or less proportion of generosity,—an in- 
gredient of rather a doubtful description in the composition of a 
monarch’s character, and full as likely to be displayed at the ex- 
pense, as for the benefit, of his subjects. The two best and wisest 
sovereigns of any age, or country, our own Elizabeth, and her 
contemporary, Henry IV. of France, neither of those allected the 
praise of generosity, or were very liberal of their bounty; and 
those who served them with the sword, or the pen, were apt to 
complain, and not always without reason, that their rewards were 
by no means proportioned to the length or nature of their services. 
Yet we know not that the sage statesmen, or armed warriors, who, 
in their different vocations, adorned the reigns of these two sove- 
reigns, were, on that account, less zealous and less active in their 
cause; and that which the courtier might term the niggardliness of 
their temper, was certainly, in its eflects, generosity to the peo- 
ple, whom they governed. ‘To be lavish of what is not one’s 
own, is a cheap and easy method of acquiring a reputation for li- 
berality; and that profuse expenditure of the public money, which 
opens a hundred venal throats in praise of the monarch, is nothing 
but an ungenerous waste of the property of the subjects. The coun- 
try is drained of that, which, if allowed to circulate freely through 
its veins, would promote health and vegetation, clothing the hills 
with verdure, and making the valleys smile with plenty; but, to 
vary the favourite metaphor of the advocates of taxation, the dews, 
thus exhaled, descend not back, in refreshing showers, upon their 
mother earth, but are rained down on a thirsty and barren sand, 
which returns neither herb nor tree, fruit nor flower. <A tender 
care of the purses, no less than of the persons, of his subjects, with 
which lavish grants and indiscriminate bounty are utterly incon- 
sistent, is true generosity in a prince; and had the insensibility, 
which Charles too often evinced, to the services of his ancient 
friends, proceeded from this motive, that which his contemporaries 
called ingratitude, posterity would have more justly pronounced a 
considerate regard for the interests of his people. But the cha- 
racter, which the Roman historian has given of a great patriot 
of his time, might be applied, with but little modification, to the 
merry monarch; he was as greedy of his subjects’ property as he 
was lavish of his own; though not generous, he was profuse and 
extravagant; his mistresses, and the companions of his social plea- 
sures, could gain, by solicitation, from the easjness of his temper, 
what, on better principles, would have been vainly sought from 
his justice, or liberality. Sir John Reresby gives a ludicrous in- 
stance of the extreme readiness of the people about the Court to 
snap up every thing that fell in their way, as well as of his majesty 
40 grant what was not even his to dispose of. A foolish and scan- 
dalous report had somehow got abroad, of his having caused the 
death of a black servant of his, by an operation, w hich he was said 
Vor. TV. No. 21.—Mauseum 2c 
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to have had performed upon him. Sir John laughed at it at first, 
but he quickly changed his note, when he heard that the Duke of 
Norfolk had been begging his estate of the king, as forfeited by 
the felony; and on his arrival in town, he found that a Mr. Felton, 
of the bed-chamber, had not only asked, but actually obtained a 
grant of it. Sir John could not well digest this readiness of the 
king’s to grant away his estate; but his majesty professed he did 
not remember any grant he had made of it to any person what- 
soever. The Lord Treasurer assured him also, that Ae had taken 
great pains to prevent the begging of his estate; and Sir John be- 
lieved it to be true, but shrewdly suspected it was with design, 
had it proved a forfeiture, to have secured it for himself. Indeed 
he was told as much afterwards.* 

Whenever Charles’s bounty flowed, it proceeded from no sense 
of gratitude, or consideration of policy, but entirely from an 
imbecillitas frontis,t which left him no power to utter a denial, 
and no other means of rescuing himself from importunity, than 
granting whatever was requested. It is a just observation of one, 
who understood his character, but has naturally enough shown 
himself too indulgent to its defects, that when once aversion to 
bear uneasiness takes place in a man’s mind, the passions are damp- 
ed into a kind of indifference, grow faint and languishing, and 
become subordinate to the fundamental maxim of not purchasing, 
or withstanding any thing, at the price of a difficulty. ‘ This 
made, that he had as little eagerness to oblige, as he had to hurt 
men; the motive of his giving bounties, was rather to make men 
less uneasy to him, than more easy to themselves; and yet no ill- 
nature all this while. He would slide from an asking face, and 
could guess very well. It was throwing a man off from his shoul- 
ders, that leaned upon them with his whole weight; so that the 
party was not gladder to receive, than he was to give. It was a 
kind of implied bargain; though men seldom kept it, being so 
apt to forget the advantage they had received, that they would 
presume the king would as little remember the good he had 
done them, so as to make it an argument against their next re- 
quest.”’t 

As it is evident that Charles was not of a disposition to be led 
away by effusions of gratitude, or imprudent bursts of generosity, 
it might have been expected that his colder temper would have left 
him free to pursue the dictates of prudence and justice. But the 
same imbecility of mind, the same unsteadiness of purpose and 
levity of temper, and the same want of principle, which either 
made, or found him extravagant and profuse, without being either 
generous or grateful, left him equally regardless of the distinction 
of right and wrong, and as prone to violate the rights of his sub- 
jects, as he was greedy and lavish of their property. It is but 
fair, however, to hear what those have to urge in his behalf, 


* Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, p. 36, &c. ¢ Clarendon. 
; Marqnis of Halifax. Character of King Charles II. 
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who have attempted to vindicate his character, or palliate his 
offences. *“* He was surely,”’ says Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
“ inclined to justice; for nothing else would have retained him so 
fast to the succession of a brother, against a son he was so fond of, 
and the humour of a party he so much feared.”’* Agreeable to 
this view of the matter, is a story which the author of the Examen 
has quoted from some forgotten pamphlet of that day; the truth of 
which he finds no reason to doubt,—*‘ the rather because the pam- 
phlet itself is so rare, as looks as if the whole edition had been 
secured from the public,’’—a practice, it seems, of the whig fac- 
tion, when any thing, they did not like, was thought fit to be 
suppressed. Although we think we could assign a much better 
reason for the scarcity of the pamphlet in question, we see none 
at all why the account should not be true, since the circumstances 
related are likely enough to have happened, and are quite consis- 
tent with the characters of the parties concerned. It states, that 
on the 24th of March, 1681, “the great patriot, next under God and 
Dr. Oates, the supreme defender of the nation,” the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, having received, or pretended to receive a letter in 
an unknown hand, bustled away to court, “as fast as his legs, 
man, and stick would carry him.’? The Duke of Monmouth, 
who was supposed to be privy to the search, being asked by the 
Lord Chamberlain, what this great affair was, answered, with a 
modest air of self-denial, that it was something concerning him- 
self, in which Lord S., as usual, took a deeper interest than he 
desired. Meantime Shaftesbury, applying for admittance to the 
king’s presence, was told by the lord in waiting, (Feversham) that 
as he heard he had business of importance, he would conduct him 
to his majesty. ‘The busy earl told him, he was willing to be 
conducted by so honest a man as his lordship, drolling, and think- 
ing himself guilty of a shrewd irony.” Being introduced, he 
produced his letter; and the plan, for securing the peace and reli- 
gion of the nation, turned out to be a proposal for settling the 
crown upon the Duke of Monmouth. The king said, he wonder- 
ed that, after so many declarations on the contrary, he should still 
be pressed on that subject; adding, that he was none of those that 
grew more timorous with age, but that, rather, he grew more re- 
solute, the nearer he approached the grave. Upon the earl’s ex- 
pressing himself mightily concerned to hear sucha word, the king 
said, he might assure himself, that he was as careful of his own 
preservation, as any of those persons could be, who affected so 
much concern for his personal safety, but that he would much 
sooner lose his life, than alter the true succession to the crown, 
which was repugnant both to law and conscience. ‘ For that mat- 
ter,” replied the earl, “let us alone, we will make a law for it.” 
To which the king replied, “ if this is your conscience, my lord, 
it is not mine, and much as I regard my life, I don’t think it of 


* Character of King Charles II. Duke of Buckingham’s Works, vol. ii. 
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sufficient value, after fiity, to be preserved with the.forfeiture of 
my honour, conscience, and the laws of the land.’’* This is all 
very well: we never thought so meanly of Charles’s conversational 
powers, as to doubt his ability to talk in terms of virtue and ho- 
nour. To be sure, he was not much in the habit of expressing 
himself thus; and the quick unceremonious answer he once gave 
Burnet, when the latter told him, there was a report abroad, that 
he intended to legitimate the Duke of Monmouth, was far more in 
his natural way,—** as well as I love him, I had rather see him 
hanged !*’—But such were, doubtless, the motives, by which he 
represented himself to be influenced ; and though he was too clear- 
sighted to impose upon himself, it was easy enough for him to 
impose upon others. His friends have attempted somewhat more, 
and on this slender foundation have butit him up a goodly reputa- 
tion for justice and equity ; although if they had not resolved against 
seeing any thing, but what favoured their own view of the mat- 
ter, they might have detected motives, which were likely to have 
full as much’ weight with his majesty, as aflection for a brother, 
whom he never loved at heart,t or regard for justice, which every 
other action of his life shows him to have utterly disregarded. 
The question with him, was not so much whether his brother 
should, or should not be excluded from the suecession, as whether, 
in the great struggle that was pending, himself, or the party in 
parliament, that opposed his measures, should gain the victory. 
It was not difficult to foresee, that if he yielded in the present in- 
stance, the exclusionists would acquire a5 an influence in the 
government, as would render impracticable all his favourite mea- 
sures of policy, whether they regarded mercenary treaties with 
the French king, or unjust and unprovoked wars upon the states 
of Holland, or arbitrary designs on the privileges of his own sub- 
jects. His fears might even have gone beyond this point. He 
might, as Burnet supposes, have reflected, that if acts of exclu- 
sion were once began, it would not be easy to stop them; and 
though the party, for decency’s sake, masked their attack, by 
substituting his brother, that he himself was the person chiefly 
aimed at. 


«Without my leave a future king to choose, 
Infers a right the present to depose. 

True, they petition me to approve their choice ; 
But Esau’s words suit ill with Jacob’s voice. 

My pious subjects for my safety pray; 

Which to secure they take my power away, 


Without absolutely believing, as Spencer has said, that Charles 
obliged Dryden to put his speech to the Oxtord parliament into 
verse, it may be supposed, the poet would naturally make King 
David express himself in a strain of argument and insinuation si- 
milar to that which King Charles had himself used before. At all 
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events, such was the belief, sincere or pretended, of his partizans, 

—they hoped, says North, through his brother, to smite him, and 
that if they could carry a law against the former, the king himself 
would lie exposed to their aggressions. Rather than thus endanger 
his own authority, by allowing what he probably looked upon as 
a sort of prop and buttress to his throne to be removed, he was 
willing that the commons should enact what they pleased, in the 
way of limitations, * to pare the nails of a popish successor.’’* 

In whatever light Charles’s conduct on this occasion is regarded, 
if it be viewed as a sacrifice of his ease and pleasure to principle, 
and of his affection to justice, it is still but a solitary example, 
against which may be set in array, a dire battalion of acts of gross 
and palpable injustice. In the proceedings against Sir li. Vane, 
which we formerly mentioned, and the eagerness he manitested to 
avail himself of a verdict, unsanctioned even by the letter of the 
law, he gavean early proof how little he was likely to be influenced 
in his conduct, by considerations of justice, when opposed to fan- 
cied political interests. But the trial and execution of the Marquis 
of Argyle furnished a yet more flagrant instance, in which we 
hardly know, whether the servile complaisance of the parliament 
that condemned him; the perfidy of Monk, who produced against 
him letters, written in the security of private correspondence; or 
ihe injustice or the king, who permitted the execution of an illegal 
and iniquitous sentence; deserves the most pointed reprobation. 
Two successive acts of indemnity, which precluded all inquiry into 
the former part of Argyle’s conduct, left them nothing, on which 
to found a criminal charge, but his compliance with the usurpation, 
—a crime common to him with nine-tenths of the whole kingdom. 
But it seems that a victim, whether one could be legally had or 
not, was thought requisite; and this being once determined, the 
predominant faction had only to consult their envy, jealousy, and 
hatred, to decide on the person, who was to bear away the sins of 
the Scottish nation. But there were some previous circumstances, 
which gave to the conduct of Charles, on that occasion, a shade ot 
deeper atrocity. It is sufficiently clear, from the statement of Cla- 
rendon,? partial and uncandid as it is, that the king either was, or 
thought himself greatly indebted to Argyle, for services rendered 
him, when he was in Scotland; and upon them, the Marquis himself 
appears to have depended nota little, and to have placed considerable 
confidence in the king’s regard. Nor can we think, that the pru- 
dence and judgment of that veteran statesman deserves to be called 
in question, however mistaken the event showed him to have been, 
when we know that Charles had given him, under his hand and 
seal, the strongest possible assurances of his confidence and esteem. 
They are contained in a letter, or declaration, dated St. Johnstown, 
September 24, 1650. It states, that having taken into consideration 


* Durley’s expression, when conversing with Sir John Rerasby. Memoirs, p. 70 
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the faithful endeavours of the Marquis of Argyle, for restoring him 
to his just rights, he is desirous to let the world see, by some par- 
ticular marks of his favour, the trust and contidence, which he re- 
poses in him; and particularly he promises, that he will make him 
Duke of Argyle, &c.; and he farther promises to hearken to his 
counsels; and that, whenever it shall please God to restore him to 
his just rights in England, he will see him paid the forty thousand 
pounds sterling due to him;—all which he promises to make good 
upon the word of a king.” It was, doubtless, a presumption, 
founded upon these expressions, that led Argyle to labour so hard 
after a personal interview. Ile wrote repeatedly by his wife and 
son, entreating permission to come up and wait upon his majesty; 
and Charles, at length, gave an answer, which appeared to encou- 
rage him to do so, but did not bind the writer to any thing. “I 
have forgot the exact words,” says Burnet, “ but there was an 
equivocating in them, that did not become a prince.’? Such as 
they were, however, they appear to have given the cautious old 
nobleman a sufficient assurance; for he came up immediately, and 
so secretly, that he was within Whitehall, before his enemies knew 
aught of his journey. He despatched his son to the king, to re- 
quest admittance to his presence, but instead of that, he was sent 
to the Tower, and thence back, by sea, to Scotland, and what af- 
terwards became of the marquis is known to all men.t 

It is a remarkable fact, that whilst England was subject to an 
usurped authority, the laws had been administered by men of strict 
integrity; and amidst the utmost virulence of faction, the decrees 
of the judges had been upright and impartial.t The politic usurper 
appears to have understood, that an equitable adjustment of dif- 
ferences between man and man, is the interest of even the most 
arbitrary government; and to have made the law the great rule of 
conduct and behaviour for every one but himself. But the reign 
of Charles IT., the age, as it has been called, of good laws, was sig- 
nalized by an administration of them more corrupt and infamous 
than ever disgraced the courts of English judicature. The first 
few years ought, doubtless, to be excepted, when, under the aus- 
pices of Clarendon, the courts in Westminster Hall were filled 
with grave and learned judges; but in drawing a contrast between 
the times of order and constituted authorities, and those of an il- 
legal government, he has indulged his fancy, and thrown unmerited 
reflections upon the preceding administration of justice :—* no one 
complained without remedy, and every man dwelt again under 
the shadow of his own vine, without injustice and oppression.”’§ If 
this be true, it must be allowed, that England was indulged with 
but a very short repose from violence and illegality. The follow- 
ing picture, though drawn by a parliamentary orator, is corrobo- 
rated by too many recorded verdicts, to be looked upon as highly 


* Harris’s Life of Charles I. ¢ Clarendon, + Hume. 
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coloured or overcharged. ‘Our judges,” said Mr. Booth, after- 
wards Lord Delamere, when speaking on a motion for their im- 
peachment, “have been very corrupt and lordly: taking bribes, and 
threatening juries and evidence; perverting the law to the highest 
degree, turning it upside down, that arbitrary power may come in 
upon their shoulders. The ery of their unjust dealings is great, for 
every man has felt their hand.’”?*—** Sad creatures,”’ to use the 
homely phrase of Burnet, were put into the most important posts; 
and they were, doubtless, selected by the court as proper instru- 
ments to execute the worst purposes of the administration. Hold- 
ing their places too, durante bene placito, no wonder they did 
what they thought would please,f and that the law became, as it 
always will in bad and corrupt times, the chosen engine of a ty- 
rannical and vindictive court. Even those who defended them, 
had nothing to say on the score of their personal merits; for Mr. 
Finch, when speaking against the impeachment of Scroggs, was 
compelled to allow, that he was not fit for his place, nor ever had 
been, and that he had committed crimes deserving of great punish- 
ment.t And North, the pugnacious defender of every thing and 
every body that concerned or supported the court, is here obliged 
to give ground. 

“ He was a man that lay too open; his course of life was scandalous, and his dis- 
courses violent and intemperate. His talent was wit, and he was master of sagacity 
and boldness enough; for the setting off of which his person was large, and his vi- 
suge broad. He had a fluent expression, and many good turns of thought and lan. 
guage. But he could not avoid extremities; if he did ill, it was extremely so, and 
if well, iv extreme also, In the plot, (the popish plot,) he was violent to insanity, 
and then receiving intelligence of a truer interest at Court, he was converted, and 
became all at once no less violent the other way; which made the plot-drivers and 
witnesses hate him. And Oates and Bedloe did him the honour to prefer articles to 
the king in council against hun, charging various immoralities; and there was an 
hearing, but, they failing of prouf, he was justified. The occasion of his conver- 
sion, as I was told by the person, (Lord Chief Justice North, ) that administered the 
means to him, was this. The lord chiet justice came once from Windsor with a 
lord of the privy council in his coach; and among other discourses, Scroggs asked 
that lord, #f the Lord Shaftesbury, who was then lord president of the council, had 
really that interest with the king he seemed to have? No, replicd that lord, no more 
than your footman has with you. This sunk into the man, and quite altered the ter 
ment, so as, from that time, he was a new man.’’§ 

Withins, whom North has occasion to mention, as the first per- 
son questioned in parliament for the crime of abhorring, (as it 
was popularly called,) appears to have possessed no other qualifi- 
cation tor his office than extreme servility.—‘* He was one of mo- 
derate capacity in the law, but a voluptuary; and such are com- 
monly very timid, and, in great difficulties, abject; otherwise, he 
was a very gentile person, what was called a very honest fellow, 
and no debtor to the bottle.’ || 

Of Jones and Weston, against whom a motion for impeachment 
was also made in the House of Commons, though Scroggs was the 


* Lord Delamere’s Works. 
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only one ot the three against whom articles were actually prepared, 
North has given a more favourable, but extremely partial account, 
The first was “a very reverend and learned judge, a gentleman, 
and impartial; but being of Welsh extraction, was apt to warm, 
and, when much oflended, often showed his heats in a rubor of 
his countenance, set off by his grey hairs, but appeared in no other 
disorder; for he refrained himself in due bounds and temper, and 
seldom or never broke the laws of his gravity.”* Mr. Baron 
Weston was a learned man, but being insupportably tortured with 
the gout, became of so touchy a temper, that any opposition to his 
opinion would “ inflame him so as to make him appear as if he 
were mad; but when treated reasonad/y, no man ever was more 
a gentleman, &e. than he was.’’f His strict regard for justice, 
North has illustrated by an expression singularly applied. We 
have heard a woman described to be as chaste, but never before of 
a judge, who was ‘as just as the driven snow.’? However, with 
all this, he was a high prerogative man, which our author affirmed 
an honest learned lawyer must necessarily be. 

Pemberton and Saunders, if eminent for their abilities, were, at 
least, equally notorious for their vices: their portraits, favourably 
drawn, may be seen at full length in the Life of Lord Guilford, 
out of which, that of the latter has been extracted into one of our 
earlier numbers.{ ‘ He was a fetid mass,”’ says North, * that of- 
fended his neighbours at the bar in the sharpest degree, and this 
decay came upon him by continual sottislness, for to say nothing 
of brandy, he was seldom without a pot of ale at his nose, or near 
him. That exercise was all he used; the rest of his life was sitting 
at the desk, or piping at home; and that home was a tailor’s house 
in Butcher Row, called his lodging, and the man’s wife Was his 
nurse, or worse,”’ &e.§ “ When the court fell into a steady 
course of using the law against all kinds of offenders, this man was 
taken into the king’s business,”’ in the course of which, it appears, 
he was deeply involved in the affair of the guo warranto against 
the city of London, and had the drawing up of all the indictments 
and informations that were prosecuted in the last year of Charles’s 
reign. Yet he too “ was as honest as the driven snow was white.” 
The king, it seems, had observed him to be of a disposition free, 
loyal, friendly, and without greediness or guile, and thought of him 
to be the chief justice at that critical time. ** So great a weight was 
then at stake, as could not be trusted to men of doubtful principles, 
or such as any thing might tempt to desert them.”’ He certainly 
justified the king’s discernment, for he stuck immoveably fast to 
the court, and with his last breath gave judgment in its favour 
against the city of London, in the iniquitous affair of the charter. 

The rise of Pemberton had in it something very remarkable. In 
his youth he had mixed much with lewd and dissolute company, 


* Examen, p. 563. { Ibid, p. 566 Vol. ii. p. 252 
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and quickly squandered all he was possessed of. He then ran so 
deep in debt, that he was thrown into gaol, where he lay many 
years, during which he pursued his studies so indelatigably, as to 
become one of the ablest men of his profession.* Though a high 
prerogative man, it would seem, that he was not sufficiently violent 
or unscrupulous to satisfy the court, for he was removed from the 
Common Pleas to make way for Jones, the fiery Welshman above 
commemorated. * It was thought,’’ says Burnet, * that his stating 
the matter with so little eagerness against Lord Russel, was that 
which cost him his place.’? The character of North, though less 
open to exception than thatof any other of the judges employed by 
Charles, is not one for which we can entertain the least portion of 
respect. It is only certain kinds of trees that can flourish in cer- 
tain soils; and under the shadow of an oppressive and illegal! court, 
he attained to the highest promotion. ‘ He had parts turned to 
craft, and was thought to mean ill, even when he did well.’’ This 
is Burnet’s character of the man, in which there possibly may be 
a good deal of prejudice; but no more need be said to show that he 
was suited to the times, and the times to him, than that he lived in 
friendship with Lauderdale, and was actively employed in the bu- 
siness of the sheriffs, and of the charter of the city of London. His 
conduct, too, in the case of Stephen Colledge, the protestant joiner, 
whom he took out of * the magic circle of the sherifl’s protection,” t 
and tried and condemned at Oxford, was such, that if he had lived 


to see an impeaching parliament, he might have felt the ill etleets 


of it. 

Having thus slightly touched upon the characters of so many of 
the judges, it would be an unpardonable omission to pass over, 
without particular mention, the chief light and ornament of the 
English bar, in the reign of Charles. ‘“ Sir George Jefferies,” said 
Mr. Booth, in the speech cited above, ‘I must say, behaved him- 
self more like a jack-pudding, than with that gravity that becomes 
a judge. He was mighty witty upon the prisoners at the bar: he 
was very full of his jokes upon people that came to give evidence; 
not suffering them to declare what they had to say in their own 
way and method; but would interrupt them, because they behaved 
themselves with more gravity than he: and, in truth, the people 
were strangely perplexed, when they were to give in their evi- 
dence; but I do not insist upon this, nor upon the late hours he 
kept up and down our city: It’s said, he was every night drink- 
ing till two o’cloek, or beyond that time; and that he went to his 
chamber drunk: but this I have only from common fame, for | was 
not in his company. I bless God, I am not a man of his principles 
or behaviour. But in the mornings he appeared with the symp- 
toms of a man that over night had taken a large cup. But that 
which I have to say is the complaint of every man, especially of 


* Burnet. 
Sir Walter Scott. Notes on Absalom and Achitophel. Dryden, vol. ix 
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them who have any law-suits.”** In all this. there is no exaggera- 
tion:;—ihe portrait of Jefferies, as drawn by North himself, 1m his 
lite of Lord Guilford,* is equally odious and disg isting. Indeed, 
of all the writers who have attempted a delineation of his cha- 


racter, not one appears to have entirely tailed; just as there are 
some faces, the lines of which are so harsh and uncouth. as to make 
it next to impossible for a painter not to sueceed in catching th 
resemblance. Such were the men whom Charles selected to be, 
not the adininistrators otf justice, but the convenient tools of his 
own arbitrary goverument; and according as in this capacity 
they were uselul and compliant, so were they esteemed and pro- 
moted. Even Jefferies himself, as appears trom the work betor 
us, lost his favour, not for the wantonness of his behaviour, and hi 
custom of menacing and intimidating others, but for confessing, by 
his conduct on one oceasion, that he himself was not absolutely 
proof against intimidation. He had been reprimanded, along with 
Sir Francis Withins, tor the erime of abhorring, and the house ot 
commons demanded, as the condition of their suflering the prosecu 
tion to drop, that he should surrender his place of Recorder.4 
“The great difficulty, that lay upon the spirits of Sir George Jefferies, was t 
come off well with the king; lest this compounding with the commons should con 


found him at court. “‘Vherefore he begged of his majesty, that he would give hins 
leave to surrender his place; which the king was loth to do, because he was ot 
such an overruling wenins. and stern behaviour towards men whom he pretended 


to awe, as enabled him to be very influential among the citizens, and, in other re 

specets, could not be so well employed. He beseec hed, entreated, and importunec 
the king so very much, that, at last, the king granted | 
n, he took his chiding, and was, as he thought, reetus i 


us request; so, having his 
majesty’s leave to resig 


> 
‘ a. But the ever facetious king was pleased to laugh, and say, that Sir George 
Jefferies was not parliament proof; and however he found interest in corners about 


the court, the king never had a real value for him after.’ 


The characters of these men, net one of whom but was unfitted 
either by the infirmities of nature, or want of principle, or profligacy 
of manners, for the high station which he disgraced, furnish satis- 
factory evidence how much * inclined to justice’? was the prince, 
by whom they were promoted or displaced at pleasure. Added to 
the violent demeanour, and the illegality of their proceedings, the 
irregularity and intemperance of their private lite degraded a cha- 
racter, which should always be venerable in the eyes of the public. 
The licentiousness and buffoonery which overspread the court, 
circulated throushout the nation, and displayed itself not only in 
the ordinary resorts of men, but in places most sacred to gravity 
or decorum. The Lord Chief Justice North, whose private lile 
was untainted by the vices in which men of all ages, ranks, and 
situations, freely indulged, was seriously recommended by his bro- 
ther-in-law to keep a mistress, lest his temperance should be looked 
upon with an evil eve, and visited as an offence by the court.§ Af- 
ter all this, we certainly were net prepared to expect a conclusion 
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iike that, to which the author of the Examen invites his readers 
—* I think I may, without injury to any age affirm, that, in no 
time since William the Conqueror, have the laws been executed, 
in all the courts of royal jurisdiction, with more justice, decorum, 
and impartiality, than in the reign of king Charles I[.!"* 

But it is not for want of instances of injustice in the king’s own 
personal conduet, that we have dwelt so long on the characters ot 
those whom he raised to the bench, and to whose administration 
the old Scottish saying, ‘*show me the man, and I will show you 
the law,’’ might have been very generally and justly applied. In 
the strange practices carried on by the court, in the summer of 
1651, to find matter against Lord Shattesbury, the king was per- 
sonally implicated, and believed to be chief director.t He com- 
plained, indeed, to Lord Halifax and Burnet with great scorn of 
the imputation that was cast upon him: he said, ** he did not won- 
der that the Earl of Shaftesbury, who was so guilty of these prac- 
tices, should attempt to fasten them on others.”? But nothing 
more need be said on the subject, than that the men whom the 
court employed on this oceasion, such as Dugdale, ‘Tuberville, and 
others, were the witnesses in the Popish plot, whom the king had, 
all along. justly oe to be perjured, and on whose evidence so 
many inn jocent Catholies had been put to death. This piece . 
Charles’s policy is rather imprudently avowed by King David, 
the conclusion of 4bsalom and vchitophel: 

“By their own arts ’us righteously decreed, 
Those dire artificers of death shall bleed, 
Against themselves their witnesses will swear.” 

The proceeding. so ingeniously disguised in the above lines, was, 
as Burnet has bluntly observed, downright murder; for there is a 
wide difference between the criminality of those, who, partaking of 
an universal panic, were unable to exercise their judgment, and 
swallowed the most egregious fictions,—and that of those, who, 
knowing the witnesses to be false, deliberately employed them to 
swear away the lives of their political enemies. When Charles 
took their evidence himself, as he frequently did, and appears to 
have been fond of doing, he seems to have made a parade of sin- 
ecrity and fair-dealing. He told those whom he examined on the 
affair of the Rye-house plot, that he would not have a growing 
evidence, and charged them to tell out at once all they knew. He 
put no leading questions, as was the common practice; and only 
asked them, if Oates was in their seeret. They answered, that 
they all looked upon him as such a rogue, that they would not 
trust him. Upon this, he observed, that he ** found Lord Howard 
was not among them, and he believed that was upon the same ae- 
count.” Yet he knew well enough that he was, for that noble- 
man was all the time in correspondence with the court. In these 
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examinations, he was far from putting on the blustering demeanou 
which characterized his legal satellites. The same ease and ame- 
nity 9 which his bearing on all occasions discovered, forsook him 
not even then. He used to jest and laugh, and was familiar even 
when severe: he told Lord Essex, on his examination before the 
council, that he was sorry to see him there; and added, * you see, 
my lord, what becomes of your Wapping friends.’** But such plea- 
santry is more offensive than even the brutality of a Jefferies. 

It is not our intention to go into any details respecting the legal 
murders, exorbitant fines, and long train of enormities, which com- 
bine and furnish out one of the blackest pages of our history: these 
are wrongs too deeply imprinted, for us to fear they should ever 
be crased from the memory of Englishmen. But the following 
facts deserve particular me sntion, as evineing how capable Charles 
was of the most flagrant injustice, in cases of a privé ate nature, when 
he had not even the poor excuse of political expediency to plead. 
The revenue belonging to the order of the garter was received by 
the Chancellor, who paid the officers, &e. and the surplus was 
usually granted by the king to some person for life; out of which 
he was to defray the charges and fees of admission, when foreign 
princes and noblemen were elected into the order. This had been 
given by Charles to Ward, bishop of Salisbury, by a deed, which 
had the king’s hand and seal, but which required to be sealed with 
that of the order also, in order to become firm and irrevocable. 
The bishop had probably looked upon this as supererogatory, for 
he neglected to have it done, but afterwards smarted sufficiently 
for trusting too much to the royal signature. In the last year of 
the reign of Charles IL. and the first of the precipitate decay of the 
bishop of Salisbury’s intellectuals, some sagacious courtier found out 
a flaw in this grant; w hereupon the bishop was sent for up to Lon- 
don, and obliged to refund the utmost penny, which, in so many 
years, amounted to a considerable sum; all which his majesty took, 
without any scruple or remorse.t 

There is a story in Burnet, of a transaction in which the king 
was concerned, that is so gross and iniquitous as almost to stagger 
belief; but Charles gave, in the course of his life, too many proofs 
how little honour, conscience, and justice weighed with him against 
pecuniary considerations, to justify us in calling in question the ve- 
racity of the historian. A gentleman of a noble family had the 
misiortune, in a sudden quarrel that arose in a public place, to kill 
another of the company in the affray. As no marks of any pre- 
vious malice had appeared, the crime did not extend beyond man- 
slaughter; yet he was prevailed upon to confess to an indictment for 
murder; a pardon being promised him on condition that he did so, 
and he being threatened with the utmost rigour of the law in case 
he stood upon his defence. ‘* After the sentence had passed, it ap- 
peared with what design he had been practised upon. It was a 
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rich family, and not well affeeted to the court; so he was told that 
he must pay well for his pardon; and it cost him £16,000, of which 
the king had one-hall, the other half being divided between two 
ladies that were great in tavour.”’ 

So mercenary was the temper of Charles, or so great his necessi- 
ties, that he would at any time have saeriliced any minister—aban- 
doned any project—committed any injustice—nay, have even 
pawned his royal word* for the performance of what he never in- 
tended to execute, if he could but procure money, or extort supplies 
from the commons. The only piece of treason found in Coleman’s 
letters—and yet it was no treason either—was the passage where 
the king’s inconstaney, and his disposition to be brought to any 
thing for money, were severely reflected upon. Lord Essex told 
Burnet, he knew the king often took money into his privy purse to 
detraud his exchequer; for he considered that what was carried thi- 
ther was not so much his own as the other. And he added, that Sir 
W. Coventry had once said to him, that, on one occasion, when a 
plantation cause was heard at the council board, he was concerned 
to see the king espouse the worst side; and that he went and told 
him secretly, that it was a vile cause which he was supporting; the 
king answered, “he had got good money for his support.”” As 
carly as the year 1662, in a conversation with Lord Clarendon, 
Charles gave an indication of that laxity of principle, which led 
him eventually to become a pensioner to the French king. Fou- 
quet, the French minister, was desirous to be on terms of strict 
friendship with Lord Clarendon, and with a view to rivet the al- 
liance, he sent him the offer of £10,000, with an assurance, that 
the same present should be renewed annually. It happened that 
the king and the duke visited him in the afternoon of the day on 
which this offer had been made, and to them he repeated, in great 
indignation, what had passed in the morning. At this, the king 
and his brother broke into a laugh: they said, “the French did 
all their business that way ;’’ and the king added, * he was a fool,” 
implying that the Chancellor should have taken the money. 
Whereupon Clarendon besought him, ‘ not to appear to his ser- 
vants so unconcerned in matters of that nature;’’ and desired him to 
reflect, what must be the consequence of his receiving the money, and 
what must be the appearance it would have in the eyes of the French 
king? At which Charles smiled, but made no other reply, than “ that 
few men were so scrupulous;”’ at the same time commanding him, 
‘*to return a civil answer to M. Fouquet’s letter, and to cherish 
that correspondence, which might be useful, and could produce no 
inconveniency.’’t None of the Stuarts appear to have had any de- 
licacy on the subject of taking money from foreign princes, or to 
have set any store upon the virtue of incorruptibility in their servants. 
James I. was once told by a gentleman, that several noblemen of 
his court and council received pensions from Spain; and that he 
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could make it out. The king answered him, “that he knew it 
very well,”’ and made a jest of it; adding, “ he wisned the King ot 
Spain would give them ten times as much; because this unprofita- 
ble expense would render him less able to meke war against him- 
selt.’* How different trom the supine and dishonourable temper 
of the Stuarts, were the spirit and conduct of Eiizabeth! When 
Nicholas Clifford, and Anthony Shirley, to whom Henry LV. had 
given the order of St Michael, for serviees done him in the war, 


and commanded 


had returned home, the queen sent them to prison, 
them to send back the order. She said, that. as a virtuous woman 
ought to look on none but her husband, so a subject ought not to 
| 


casi his eves on any other sovereign than him God hath set over 


him. ‘1 will not,’”? said she, * have my sheep marked with a 
strange brand; nor suffer them to follow the pipe of a strange shep- 
herd.°f What would this princess have said, could she have lore- 
seen that her sceptre would one day pass inte the hands of a mo- 
narch mean enough to bargain for a pension with a King of France, 
gnd to authorize his minister to negotiate it for him to the most 
aulvantage! After this, we need not be surprised to find him utterly 
insensible to national glory, or even promoting the interests of 
France, ut the expense of his own subjects. “ Ile has now,’’ says 
Louis XIV. in a letter to his ambassador at London (D’Estrades,) 
August 5, L661, “*a fleet of 160 sail, for which he is obliged to his 
misfortunes; by the care of the Protector, whilst in authority, to 
increase the neval foree beyond whet any King of England ever 
could do.” And vet, with a fleet thus powertul, had it not 
been for what he termed, ** the stiffness and obstinacy of his people 
and parliament,” he would have given up the honour of the flag to 
that monarch—a point yielded to Elizabeth by Henry IV. and as- 
serted with an high hand even under James. He had also, as has 
heen observed, a strong mechanical genius, and particularly under- 
stood ship-building, as wellas all that related to the management of 
a fleet. And what use did he make of his knowledee and abilities? 
Rouvigny told Burnet, that Charles desired the French ministers 
to send him all the methods they took to improve their naval force; 
and these he studied with great zeal and diligence. He showed 
them what errors they committed, and how they ought to be cor- 
rected, as if he had been a viceroy to France, rather than a king of 
England. They that judged the most favourable of this, thought 


it was done out of revenge to the Dutch; but others put a worse 


construction on it.§ 
But it was not only in pecuniary transactions that Charles diseo- 


vered a total want of honour and principle—he was, in truth, what 
the Protector called him, in one of his state declarations, ** a nulli- 
fidian in all the points of civil honesty ;’’ and he seems not merely 
to have thought that there was no such thing in the world, but 

* Wignefort. Hlarris’s Life of Charles I Ibid. . 
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that it was not worth while to afleet even the appearance of it. 
He certainly was not fond of playing the hypocrite, but walked 
barelaced through lite, and only on great and rare occasions con- 
descended to wear a masque. He had a very ill opinion both ot 
men and women, and did not think there was either sincerity in 
the one, or chastity in the other, out ot prive:ple; but that they 
originated merely in the humour or yanity of the persons who pre- 
tended to them ;—a beliet, tt may be observed, which either springs 
irom a depraved heart, or will inevitably render so that in whieh 
itis implanted. When money bills were passing through the uo 
houses, Lauderdale advised the king, in order to prevent all trouble 
from the lords, to go and be present at their debates. Charles 
himself, who was often weary of time, and hardly knew how to 
eet through the day, liked eoiIng to the house, as a pleasant diver- 
sion. At first, he sat decently on the throne, but soon left it, 
ind stood by the fire, which drew a crowd about the place, and 
put an end to the order and regularity which the lords had been ae- 
customed to observe in taking their seats. [lis presence, at first, 
was a great restraint on the freedom of debate; but afterwards 
many of the lords spoke with more than their usual boldness; be- 
cause one heard it, they said, to whom they had no other access 
but in that place. But his going thither had a much worse effect 
than either breaking up the decorum of the house, or restraining 
the freedom of debate; for he became a common solicitor, not 
only in public affairs, but even in private and judicial matters. 
He would, in a very little time, have gone round the house, and 
spoke to every man that he thought worth speaking to. And 
he was apt to do that upon the solicitation of any of the ladies in 
favour. He knew well on whom he could prevail: so being onee 
ina matter of justice desired to speak to the Earl of Essex and the 
Lord Hollis, he said, they were * stiff and sullen men.’’ But when 
he was next desired to solicit two others, he undertook to do it, 
and said, ** they are men of no conscience, so [ will take the go- 
* The minister 
who maintained his influence with the king longest, and, during 
the greatest part of his reign, contrived to keep an entire ascendant 
over him, was Lauderdale, though a bigoted presbyterian, and of a 
character and deportment diametrically opposite to that of Charles. 
But he made himself so useful, extended the royal prerogative in 
Scotland so far, and showed such a disposition to render it abso- 
jutely uncontrollable, that he kept his place, in deliance of repeated 
addresses of the house of commous against him, and reiterated 
complaints trom Hamilton and other Scottish peers. Charles load 
ed the latter with caresses, and continued Lauderdale in his au- 
thority.t Hlowever, about the year 1669, when he found that his 
favourite minister’s memory began to fail him, he resolved to let 
him fall gently, and to put the affairs of Scotland into the hands 
of the Duke of Monmouth. Duke Hamilton and others were en- 


vernment of their conscience into my own hands.”’ 
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couraged to come up and prefer charges against him, which were 
so clearly made out, that Charles had nothing to say in defence of 
his administration. Yet when May, the master of the privy purse, 
asked him, in his familiar way, what he thought now of Ais Lau- 
derdale? he replied, as May himself told Burnet, **that they had 
objected many damned things that he had done against them, but 
there was nothing objected that was against his service." A 
sentiment, as Mr. Hume justly observes, most unworthy of a so- 
vereign 

But so far was Charles from holding correct opinions on the sub- 
ject of government, that he does not uppear to have posse ssed any 
fixed political principles at all; but to have been guided all his lite, 
either by what he selfishly considered his own interest, or by cer- 
tain fl ating prejudices accidentally contracted, or resulting from 
an im pe riect education. With none of his father’s obstinacy, or 
the seli-coneeited pedantry of his grandfather, he was imbued with 
all their arbitrary notions and love of absolute power; but fortu- 
nately he loved his ease yet better, and could never be brought te 
persevere in any scheme tor rendering his prerogative uncontrol- 
able. It was not, however, for want of evil counsellors—* those 
vermin wriggling in a (sovereien’s) ear’’—to remind him of the 
fur happier condition of the continental despots. They used to in- 
culeate, that it was an easy thing to shake off the restraints of law, 
if he would but set about it—and they would instance Denmark, 
where the crown had formerly been « lective and subject toa senate, 
and yet was changed in one di; iv, without any visible force, into an 
hereditary and absolute government.t He liked the project well 
enough; and, probably, it often formed the vision of his waking 
dreams, when some refusal of the commons to grant supplies, o1 
some infernal Brook-house committee, prying into his accounts, 
had sent him in an ill-humour to his daily lounge in the park. But 
though his apprehension was quick, and his judgment sound, his 
views never extended to remote consequences, or embraced any 
grand scheme of political operations. ‘* As he scarce ever thought 
twice on any one subject, every appearance of advantage was apt 
to seduce him; and when he found his w ay obstructed by unlooked 
for difficulties, he readily turned aside into the first path, where he 
expected more to gratify the natural indolence of his disposition.”’4 
This is what North has ealled * taking a short turn on his toe’’— 
and it was a turn that often baffled and put his ministers to fault, 
when, in full career, in pursuit of arbitrary power. It was thus 
that the dangerous schemes of the cabal were broken up, and that 
Shattesbury—their grand architect, who valued himself on per- 
forming this evolution at the properest occasion, and in the cleverest 
manner,§ was obliged, in order to anticipate his majesty, to face 
about, without even attempting to save appearances. When the 
precipice, on the brink of which their violent counsels had placed 
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lum, was full before his eyes, he started back; and Shaftesbury 
well knew, that from the same facility of temper which had led 
him to retract the “ declaration of indulgence,’ to which he had 
emphatically assured parliament, he “ was resolved to stick,’’ he 
would not scruple to abandon his ministers to their vengeance also. 
[t suited better with his versatile and pliant genius, to which he 
himself was inclined to trust, to goon balancing party against party, 
and getting money from the commons, by pledging himself to sup- 
port alliances which he had firmly resolved to break. And for 
some time he had such success in this royal method of swindling, 
that money bills passed easily in the lower house, and, by a strange 
reverse, were opposed in the lords, who complained, that the bills 
eame so thick, that there was no end of their giving. But occa- 
sionally his resentment —or the specious reasoning of his advisers 
stimulated him to play a deeper game, and to try an experiment for 
enlarging his authority. Such was the desperate one made by the 
cabal, when having broken the triple league—the only glorious or 
honest measure of foreign policy he was ever led to entertain, he 
fortified himself by an alliance with France, and began to act in all 
things like a monarch who was never more to be subject to the 
control of a national assembly.* But the ministers—who com- 
menced with two such unusual stains to the honour of the crown, 
as the attack upon the Smyrna fleet in time of peace, and stopping 
the bank; though they succeeded admirably in the honours they 
proposed to themselves, failed in elevating their master to the rank 
of a despotic prince. And thus instead of making so great a king 
as they pretended, by the declaration of war against Holland—than 
which no clap of thunder on a fair frosty day “could have more as- 
tonished the world, and the French alliance, they had the honour 
of making only four great subjects.t When Sir W. Temple, in his 
usual frank and honest manner, took occasion to reflect upon their 
counsels and conduct—observing ‘ how ill his majesty had been 
advised, to break measures and treaties so solemnly taken and 
agreed upon—how ill he had been served, and how ill succeeded ; 
—the king said, ’twas true he had succeeded ill, but if he had been 
well served, he might have made a good business enough of it: and 
so went on a good deal to justify what was passed. ” Tn the 
course of the conversation, Sir William told him, “that he never 
knew but one foreigner that understood England well, and that 
was Gourville, (whom he knew the king esteemed the soundest 
head of any Frenchman he had ever seen)—that when he was at 
Brussels in the first Dutch war, and heard the parliament grew 
weary of it, he said, the king had nothing to do but to make peace 
—that he had been long enough in England—seen enough of our 
court, and people, and parliament, to conclude, **Qu’un Roy d’ 
Angleterre qui veut étre ’homme de son peuple, est le plus grand 
Roy du monde; mais s’il veut étre quelque chose davantage, par 


* Hume. ¢ Sir W. Temple’s Memoirs 1672—1679 
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Dieu il n’est plus rien.”” The king showed symptoms of impa- 
tience at first, but listened attentively, and at length said—* he had 
reason in all—and so had Gourville;’ aud affecting an emotion, 
which he did not feel, the royal dissembler, laying his hand upon 
Temple’s, added, “ Et je veux étre homme de mon peuple!’’* 
But though he could so well put on an air of sincerity, and was be- 
yond doubt the most dexterous dissembler that ever wore a crown, 
he could not escape the suspicions of his people, or prevent their 
drawing inferences from facts only too glaring and palpable. It was 
observed, that he never had any favourite—that his ministers never 
really governed him—scarce even his mistresses;—the conclusion 
required no depth of sagacity—he must be himself the chief spring 
of all public counsels, and the root of all the iniquitous measures 
of his government. And, in truth, as some persons are thought to 
possess an inherent propensity to appropriating whatever is not 
their own, so Charles appears to have had a constant lurking pre- 
disposition to arbitrary measures. But he himself could have as- 
signed a much better reason for his love of power. He told Bur- 
net, that he thought “ government was a much safer and easier 
i thing where the authority was believed to be infallible, and the 
faith and submission of the people were implicit.”” Besides, there 
was such an inviting simplicity in a despotical form! It was so much 
} easier and pleasanter to levy money for his pleasures, like his bro- 
, ther Louis, by the royal prerogative, than to have all the trouble 
—a thing he hated worse than aught in the world besides, which 
the strict limitations of the English constitution imposed upon him 
' —of humouring a set of discontented men, and resorting to unkingly 
\ contrivances to procure it. His observations on the French govern- 
1 meni had been such, that he thought “a king who might be checked, 

or have his ministers es'!ed to account by a parliament, was but a 

king in name.’’t Opinions of this sort seldom failed to meet with 

the ready assent of the court fluiterers—* those bell-wethers of 

royalty’’ as some uncivil writer terms them, who are always re- 

flecting upon the insolence of the house of commons. He once 

said to Lord Essex, as that nobleman told Burnet, * that he did not 
: wish to be like a grand sultan, with some mutes about him, and 
bags of bowstrings to strangle men. But he did not think he was 
a king, as long as a company of fellows were looking into all his 
actions, and examining his ministers, as well as his accounts.” 








































FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
THE NIGHT WALKER. 
“ Midnight! yet not a nose, from Tower Hill to Piccadilly, snored !” 

In a crowded and highly cultivated state of society, like that of 
London, the race of exertion against time is incessant. Take a dis- 
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tant village, although a populous one, (as in Devonshire or Corn- 
wall,) and even discord, during the hours of darkness, is found 
forgetting herself in rest. ‘The last alehouse closes before the clock 
strikes ten, sending the very scapegraces of the hamlet, in summer, 
to bed by daylight; no lady would choose, after curfew hour, (even 
by beating her husband,) to disturb her neighbours; and, unless 
some tailor happens to be behindhand with a wedding pair of small 
clothes; or some housewife prolongs the washing-day, and gives 
an extra hour to her lace-caps; or unless the village be a post-stage, 
where the “ first-turn-boy”’ must sleep in his spurs; or where, the 
mail changing horses, some one sits up to give the guard his glass 
of rum, no moveable probably like a lighted candle is known to 
such a community from eleven o’clock on the Saturday night to 
six o’clock on the Monday morning. In London, however, the 
course of affairs is widely different. As the broad glare of gas 
drives darkness even from our alleys, so multitudinous avocations 
keep rest forever from our streets. By an arrangement the oppo- 
site to that of Queen Penelope, it is during the night that the work 
of regeneration in our great capital goes on; it is by night that the 
great reservoirs which feed London and Westminster, repair the 
vast expenditure which they make during the day. As the wants 
of twelve hundred thousand persons are not ministered to with 
a wet finger, this operation ere tan does not proceed in 
silence. Its action is best observable (as regards the season) to- 
wards the end of spring; when, the town being at the fullest, the 
markets are most abundantly supplied. Then, every succeeding 
hour of the four-and-twenty, brings its peculiar business to be per- 
formed, and sets its peculiar agents into motion. 

Between half past eleven and twelve o’clock at night, the several 
theatres of the metropolis discharge themselves of their loads; and 
at that hour it is (unless the House of Commons happens to sit late) 
that the last fush of passengers is seen in the streets of London. 
The forth-rushing multitudes of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane 
pass westward, in divisions, by King Street and Leicesterfields— 
eastward, by Catherine Street, the Strand, and Temple Bar; they 
are crossed at the point of Blackfriars, and St. Martin’s Lane, by 
the Middlesex-dwelling visiters of Astley’s and the Circus, and 
may be distinguished from the chance travellers (pedestrians) of 
the same direction, by their quick step, hilarious mood, and, 
still more, by that style of shou/dering in which Englishmen, 
when they walk in a body, always indulge towards the single- 
handed. About this time, too, the hackney horses put their best 
feet (where there is a choice) foremost; knowing of old, that, 
whence comes one lash, there as easily come two. The less public 
and more peaceful districts of town are next flattered for some 
twenty minutes by the loud knocks of coachmen, occasionally com- 
muted into “touches of the bell,’’ for the sake of “the lodgers,” 
or “ the children,” or, sometimes, “the old lady opposite.” And 
before the stroke of midnight, in these comparatively pacific 
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regions, the tom-cats and the watchmen reign with uudisputed 
sway. 

In the greater thoroughfares of London, however, and especially 
about Fleet Street and the Strand, the tumult of evening does not 
subside so easily. From twelve, by Paul’s clock, until after two 
in the morning, the Gates of the Temple, and the nooks under St. 
Dunstan’s Church; the corners of Bell Yard, Star Court, and 
Chancery Lane; the doors of the Rainbow, the Cock, and the other 
minor cotlee-houses of Fleet Street, are beset by habitual idlers, or 
late-stirring ‘ professional people,’’—members of spouting-clubs, 
and second-rate actors,—barristers without law, and medical stu- 
dents guiltless of physic; besides these, there flourish a set of City 
“choice spirits, who can’t get so far west as “ Pedley’s Oyster- 
rooms,” or ** The Saloon,”’ in Piccadilly, but must take their 
‘lark’? (moving homewards) between the Adelphi Theatre and 
Whitechapel; and now-and-then, perhaps, some grocer of Farring- 
don falls (wine gravatus) into the irregularity of a “ set-to,’’ and 


pays thirty shillings, ‘* making-up”? money, to his Jew-antagonist 
at St. Bride’s Watch-house, to save a jobation, at Guildhall, from 
the sitting Alderman, next day. 
This is the very “ witching time,” par excellence, of night, 
“When graves yield up their dead!” 
(because resurrection-men will have ft so,) when lamps are “ rifled 


at,” and sots pushed out of public-houses; and when the sober 
waylarer starts, ever and anon, at that prolonged Hilly-oh-ho-ho! 
—that bellow, as it were, erescendo,—peculiar, I think, to the 
throats of the English, which frightens watchmen into their hutches, 
and quiet citizens into the kennel. This whoop by the way pro- 
longed, which invites MANKIND, as it were, to clear the way, is, 
with us, a pure national, and nota local, characteristic. Both high 
and low, affect the practice ; both “good men” and bullies. We have 
it at Oxford and at Cambridge, w here the gownsmen, if opposed, 
strip, and buff to their work like stout forty minutes”’ fellows ; 
and again in London, where your flustered haberdasher, after de- 
fying perhaps a whole sireet, at last provokes somebody to thrash 
him, and is beat without a blow in his defence. 

By two o’clock, however, the riotous get pretty well disposed 
of; some snug and flea-bitten, in their own personal garrets; more 
(and still flea-bitten) in the compters of the police. The wickets 
of the night-houses, after this, open only to known customers; and 
the flying pieman ceases his call. The pickpockets, linked with 
the refuse of another pestilence of the town, are seen sauntering 
lazily towards their lurking places, in gangs of five and six to- 
gether. And when these last stragglers of darkness have swept 
over the pave, the debris of the evening may be considered as 
cleared off; and, except an occasional crash of oyster-shells cast 
(maugre Angelo Taylor) from some lobster-shop, or the sharp 
rattle of a late billiard-ball echoing from the rooms over Mrs. Sal- 
mon’s, silence, or something like it, obtains for some brief mi 
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nutes, while the idlers of night give place to the dark-working men 
of business. 

The earliest disturbers of London, until] within these few years, 
were the market gardeners; who rolled lazily through the suburbs, 
* about three, with their filled-up carts and wagons ;—some “ well 
to do,”’ and pompous, parading their four high-fed horses apiece; 
others, poor (and modest,) drawing with a single quadruped, and 
he, God wot, looking as though stray cabbage-leaves were his 
holiday-fare,—that is, supposing (what is not supposable) that such 
a thing as a holiday ever happened to him;—all the spring vehi- 
cles, however, top-heavy with baskets of raspberries, strawberries, 
and currants; and followed by heavier machines bearing goose- 
berries, or frame potatoes; the cauliflowers, pease, and such more 
ponderous and plebeian esculents, having creaked into town (as they 
might) in the course of the preceding evening. 

But two or three mild winters, of late, in suecession, have brought 
a new article of foreign trade into England. Iee, for the use of 
the confectioners, comes now to us all the way from Norway; where 
a gentleman, we understand, is making arrangements to send over 
even snow, at a far cheaper rate than it can afford to fall in this 
country ;—so that frost, in fact, (as regards Great Britain and Ire- 
land) may consider itself discharged from further attendance; and, 
with the help of a few more devices in the way of commercial ar- 
rangement, and perhaps a new improvement or two as to the ap- 
plication of steam, it shall go hard but we will, shortly, turn the 
seasons out of doors altogether. And this imported ice, (jealous 
of sunshine) is foremost in our streets now of mornings, moving 
along in huge cart-loads, from the below-bridge wharfs; and look- 
ing, as it lies in bulk, like so much conglutinated Epsom salts. 

Meantime, the river, above the bridge, is not suffered to lie idle ; 
but the fruits of Putney and Fulham walk upon the shoulders of 
porters, from Hungerford and the Adelphi stairs, to the great mart 
of vegetable matter, Covent Garden. And upon this spot (Covent 
Garden) which cireumstances seem to have erected into a sort of 
musuem for all the varied staple of a crowded capital city ;—to 
whieh all the patron friends of all the ills that scourge mankind, 
seem to have rushed, with one consent, day and night, to hold di- 
van:—where Luxury roams gorgeous through her long range of 
lighted taverns, and brims the bowl with wine, which Discord 
waits to dash with blood ;—where hunger, squalor, nakedness, and 
disease, dance, antic, round our NATIONAL MONUMENTs of national 
wealth and superfluity;—where vices, too hideous to be contem- 
placed in detail, assert their royalty over us, alike, in every class, 
and every condition ;—blazing, in transient lustre, amid the splen- 
did hotels of the Piazza; starving, in rags, (yet scarce more abject) 
amongst the horrid fastnesses of Bedford Court!—Upon this spot, 
where all things monstrous are crowded and jumbled together;— 
where the sounds seer all confused, and the sights all anomalous; 
where the wild laugh of revelry, and the low moan of suffering; 
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the subdued whisper of entreaty, and the hoarse bark of execra- 
tion, mingle, and mix, and blend, and half neutralize each other; 
—upon this spot, Covent Garden,—jovial Covent Garden,—the 
darling haunt alike of folly and of wit,—the great mart of all London 
for oranges, outcasts, and old clothes,—where the jokes are mostly 
good,—where the cookery is always excellent,—where the claret 
.s commonly the best in England; and the morality never failingly 
the worst ;—on this spot, one continued uproar, of labour or dissi- 
pation, has endured, without intermission, for nearly a century 
gone by; and here, so long as London shall keep her holding as a 
city, silence, probably, by night or day, shall never find a resting 
place. 

But we will tear ourselves from Covent Garden, even in “ the 
sweet”’ (as Falstaff calls it) “ of the night;’? for we must take a 
peep at the other points of provisional concentration about town. 
We must look towards Cockspur Street, where the hay collects it- 
self, in such quantities, that nothing but the stomach of a horse 
could ever hope to make away with it. And we must cross, too, 
into Smithfield, where herds of cattle keep coming in all night; 
and where it is amazing how anybody can get a wink of sleep, for 
the barking of the dogs, and the bellowing of the bulls, and, louder 
than all, the swearing of the drovers,—against whom, Heaven, 
Richard Martin, strengthen thine arm! Smithfield, however, to be 
seen to advantage, should be taken, from its eastern bearing, through 
the fogs of a November morning; when the lights, in the west 
quadrangle, at “ The Ram,” “ The Goat,”’ and “‘ The Bull’s Head,” 
show like beacons (though they shine but dimly) amid the total 
darkness on all sides of them; and when, looking at the hubbub of 
traffic which roars through the outward street, against the deep, 
unheeding silence that reigns within the houses, a man might fancy 
he witnessed the rush of an invading army, or division, into a 
town which the inhabitants had, the night before, abandoned. Then 
pick your way round (for there is no venturing to cross,) and peep 
through the steaming window-panes into the parlour of an inn, 
where graziers and salesmen, in their fantastic, ‘* auld world” 
dresses—flop-hatted, and top-coated—booted, and waist-be-girt— 
knee-capped, twenty handkerchiefed, mud-be-splashed, and spurred 
—snore, or smoke, in arm-chairs; and, between whiles, drive bar- 
gains for thousands. Mark the huge bulk of these men;—their 
bluff-bearing, and English countenances. Hark to their deep voices, 
strange dialects, and uncouth expression. Then take their atten- 
dant demons—the badged drovers—each his goad and cord in 
hand; and with garb so pierced together, patched, and tattered, that 
it might pass for the costume of any age; being like the costume of 
none. Catch the style of the old-fashioned building before you,— 
with its latticed windows and penthouse roof. ‘lake the low ceil- 
ing of the sitting apartment, and the huge sea-coal fire that glows 
in it. Take the figures of the farmers within doors, and of the 
drovers hovering without,—of the gaitered, smock-frocked hostlers, 
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carriers, and carmen,—of the ragged, patient, waiting ponies—and 
the still more ragged and patient sheep-dogs—the most faithful, in- 
telligent, and ill-used beings of their species ;—take these objects 
amid the darkness of the hour, and the exaggeration of the fog; 
and then, with a little natural romance, and a lively recollection of 
Shakspeare, you may (almost) fancy yourself thrown back into the 
glorious rudeness of the thirteenth century, arriving from a recent 
robbery, (ah! those indeed were days) rich with the spoils, ot 
‘‘ whoreson caterpillars ;’’ and calling for a light to walk between 
tavern and tavern! 

But the sober clearness of a summer’s morning is no nurse for 
these wild fancies. It shows all objects too plainly and distinctly 
for picturesque effect; the true secret of which, lies in never exhi- 
biting any thing /ud/y, but in showing just enough to excite the 
imagination, and in then leaving it room enough to act.—So we will 
turn back from Smithfield, just in the cold grey light of daybreak, 
and cross Holborn to Chancery-Lane, where the kennels by this 
time are overflowing; and rogues, with scoops, are watering the 
roads; that is, “* making the dust one mud!’ Now watchmen con- 
gregate round posts for a little sober conversation; old women 
make to their respective standings with hot saloop and bread and 
butter; and presently the light hung caravans of the fishmongers 
—built at first in imitation of the hearses, and now re-imitated into 
Paddington stage-coaches—begin to jingle along*at a trot, by 
Thames Street, towards Billingsgate. 

As the last stars fade in the horizon, and the sun coquets with 
the church spires, new actors, in sundry shapes, appear upon the 
scene. Milk women, in droves, clank along with their (to be filled) 
pails. The poorer fish dealers, on their own heads, undertake the 
** care of soals.”” Chimney sweeps shuffle on, straining out a feeble 
ery. And parties walk home (rather chilly) from Vauxhall, flaunt- 
ing in satin shoes, silk stockings, and ostrich feathers; stared at 
now and then by some gaping, slip-shod baker, who fetches spring 
water from the pump to cool his sponge, and looks like the statue in 
Don Juan, or a sack of flour truant from the kneading trough; or 
hooted by some lost thing, all mad, and pale, and ghastly—some 
creation of gin, and carmine, and soiled muslin—which shows by 
day-light, as a being of other time and place,—an apparition—a 
prodigy —a denizen of some forbidden sphere,—a foul lamp, thickly 
glimmering out its dregs, which the sun’s light, by some accident, 
has omitted to extinguish. 

Five o’clock, and the world looks as if stretching itself to awake. 
Coal-wagons and drays start forth upon “ long turns;’’ their coun- 
try intent denoted by the truss of hay placed above the load. 
Butchers step sturdily towards Islington or Smithfield. Anglers, 
children of hope! stride fieldwards with baskets on their backs. 
And Holborn and Snow Hill are crowded with pony-carts—(since 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rides nothing under fourteen 
hands)—bearing butter, cheese, poultry, sucking-pork, and eggs, 
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from Newgate market to the distant parishes of Mary-le-bone and 
Pancras. 

Six! and ’prentices begin to rub their eyes and curse their in- 
dentures. Maid-servants at ** the Piccadilly end” of the town, are 
not bound to stir just yet; but Russel Square and its dependencies 
set their spider killers in motion betimes; for courts of law and 
counting-houses both sit at nine o’clock; and an advocate in prac- 
tice of ten thousand a-year, must step into his carriage at five-and- 
thirty minutes past eight in the morning. 

And now the different shops begin to open themselves for action. 
Our friend the baker is first, for he has been wp all night, and he 
is to cool his loaves at the open windows as he draws them from 
the oven. Next comes the pastry cook,—lotting his remnant of 
cheese-cake,—selling yesterday’s dainties at half-price to-day ; and 
still making money (as it is said) by the dealing. Then coaches, 
splashed and dirty, come labouring into town; and coaches, fresh 
and clean, drive out; and, by this time, the mercers and jewellers 
set their portals wide, in favour of sweeping, sprinkling, and win- 
dow cleaning; for the show glasses (and here again sigh our friends 
the apprentices) must be emptied all, and polished, and refurnished, 
before breakfast. 

The clock strikes eight; and the night-walker must be seen no 
more. Hurry, and bustle, and breakfast, are on foot. The milk- 
man cries in hfiste, and yet can scarce make his rounds fast enough. 
Maids with clean aprons (and sometimes with clean plates) step 
forth, key in hand, for the morning’s modicum of fresh butter; and 
hot rolls (walk as you will) run over you atevery corner. By nine, 
the clerks have got down to their offices—the attorneys have opened 
their bags; and the judges are on their benches,—and the business 
of the day in London may now be said to have begun; which varies, 
from hour to hour, as strangely as the business of the night; and 
(to the curious observer) presents even a more ample field for 
speculation. Titus. 


a 


From the Vespers of Palermo, a Tragedy by Mrs. Hemans 
{Supposed to be sung by the masqued conspirators.) 
“ The festal eve o’er earth and sky 
In her sunset robe looks bright, 
And the purple hills of Sicily, 
With their vineyards, laugh in light; 
From the marble cities of her plains 
Glad voices mingling swell ;— 
But with yet more loud and lofty strains 
They shall hail the vesper bell! 
“Oh! sweet its tones when the summer breeze 
Vheir cadence wafts afar, 
To float o’er the blue Sicilian seas 
As they gleam to the first pale star! 
the shepherd greets them on his height, 
The hermit in his cell ;— 
Hut a deeper power shall breathe to-night, 
In the sound of the vesper-bell'!” 














FROM THE ALBUM. 
GHOST STORIES. 


Or the three relations, which follow, the two first are derived from 
sources so authentic, that I communicate them with as much confi- 
dence as if they had been actually received from the parties to 
whom the events severally occurred: of the third, the author can 
only say, with Sir Walter Scott, 

“1 know not how the truth may be; 
But tell the tale as told to me.” 

It is not many years ago, since Mr. *, accompanied some 
friends on a visit to York cathedral. The party was numerous; 
and amongst them were a gentleman and his two daughters. Mr. 

was with the eldest of these ladies, exploring the curiosities 
of the building, rather at a distance from the rest of their compa- 
nions. Qn turning from the monument to which their attention 
had been directed, an officer in a naval uniform was observed ad- 
vancing towards them. It was rather an unusual circumstance to 
encounter a person thus accoutred, in a place so far distant from 
the sea, and of so unmilitary a character. Mr. was on the 
point of making a trivial observation on the subject to his compa- 
nion; when, on his turning his eyes towards her, and pointing out the 
approaching stranger to her notice, he saw an immediate paleness 
spread itself over her face, and her countenance become agitated 
by the force of the powerful and contending emotions which 
were suddenly excited by his presence. As the stranger drew 
more near, and his figure and his features gradually became more 
distinetly visible, through the evening gloom and the dim religious 
light of the cathedral, the lady’s distress was evidently increased. 
She leant on the arm of Mr. with the weight of one who was 
painfully afflicted, and felt the necessity of support. Shocked at 
the oppression which he witnessed; but wholly ignorant of the 
cause—alarmed—hurried—supposing her to be suffering from the 
paroxysm of some violent and sudden indisposition,—Mr. 
called to entreat the assistance of her sister. The figure in the 
naval uniform was now immediately before them. The eyes of the 
lady were fixed upon him, with a gaze of silent and motionless sur- 
prise, and a painful intensity of feeling: her lips were colourless 
and apart; and her breath passed heavily from the full and over- 
burthened heart. The form was close upon them. It approached 
her side—it paused but for an instant—as quick as thought, a low, 
and scarcely audible, voice whispered in her ear * There és a fu- 
ture state;’’ and the figure moved onward through the retiring 
aisle of the minster. The father of the lady arrived to the assis- 
tance of his daughter; and Mr. , consigning her to his protec- 

* In the manuscript of the writer of these stories, the name was given at 
iength; but while the sheet was passing through the press, a friend of the party 
stated to the publisher that making public the names would distress the feelings 
of more than one individual :—they are therefore withheld. En. 
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tion, hastened in pursuit of the mysterious visiter. He searched 
on every side: no such form was to be seen on the long perspec- 
tive of the path by which the ill-omened stranger had departed. 
He listened with the most earnest attentiveness; no sound of re- 
treating foutsteps was to be heard on the echoing pavement of the 
cathedral. Batiled in his attempt to discover the object whose pre- 
sence had thus disturbed the tranquillity of the time, Mr. re- 
sought his friends. The lady was weeping on the shoulder of her 
father. She avoided every inquiry respecting the cause, the seat, 
and the nature of her illness: —* It was slight: it was transient: it 
would immediately be over.”’ She entreated the party to continue 
their examination of the building, and to leave her again to the 
protection of her former companion. The request was granted. 
And no sooner had she thus possessed herself of an opportunity of 
confidential communication, than she implored him, with a quick 
and agitated voice, to conceal for a little while, the occurrence of 
which he had been a witness. ‘ We shall never be believed: be- 
sides, it were right that my poor dear father should be gradually 
prepared for the misery that he is destined to undergo. I have 
seen the spirit, and I have heard the voice, of a brother, who ex- 
ists no longer—he has died at sea. We had agreed that the one who 
died the first, should reappear to the survivor, if it were possible— 
to clear up, or to confirm, doubts which existed in both our minds.”’ 

In due time, the account of the event occurred in completion of 
the spiritual intimation.—The brother was indeed no more—his 
death had happened on the very day and hour, in which his form 
was seen by Mr. and his sister, in the north aisle of York 
cathedral. 

The second tale is again one of that very ordinary kind, which 
refers to the spiritual appearance of the dying to some distant 
friend, at the moment of the soul’s departure from the body. 

The Rev. Mr. Hunt, the author of the late admirable translation 
of the Jerusalem Delivered, was in his childhood, the particular 
favourite of his mother’s brother. The fondness of the uncle won 
upon the gentle nature of the boy: and they were mutually at- 
tached with a tenderness of affection, which is not often witnessed 
between the aged and the young. The child was sent to school; 
but absence did not impair the recollection of his friend, or of his 
kindness: his uncle was the theme of al! his boyish anecdotes; his 
opinion was alleged as the decisive and infallible authority in every 
argument; and his practice was the example by which he east his 
line, and manufactured his fishing tackle. Such was the mutual at- 
tachment in this unequal friendship :—but it was destined to suffer 
an early separation.—Young Hunt was one day playing in the 
school-room, with several of his companions—it was a game in 
which the boys were holding each other by the hand, and running 
round in an extended circle. They had not been long engaged in 
this amusement, when it was observed that Hunt’s countenance 
became suddenly agitated. His school-fellows immediately relaxed 
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their sports, and collected themselves about him. They eagerly 
inquired the cause of his disorder: ‘* Was he giddy? Was he ill?” 
—were sounds rapidly reiterated from many voices. Young Hunt, 
as soon as the power of speech returned to him, stretched out his 
hand, and, pointing to one of the school-room windows, said:—* I 
see my uncle, looking pale and ill, standing at that window.” = This 
happened, as nearly as could be calculated, by the account of his com- 
panions, at the precise moment in which his uncle had breathed his 
last: many miles distant from the place at which his spectre had 
appeared. 

The third relation which I shall offer, has been received from 
an anonymous correspondent, in whose words I shall transcribe it. 
The tale is very generally circulated in society; and though evi- 
dently corrupted by the many variations and additions, which it 
has derived from the imaginations of successive narrators, was 
founded on an event of a very mysterious character; and which, 
the publication of the present account may possibly become the 
means of drawing forth in a Jess adulterated form. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution, Lady Penny- 
man, and her two daughters, retired to Lisle; where they hired a 
very handsome large house, at a very trifling rent. During their 
residence in this abode, the lady received from her husband, Sir 
John Pennyman, a draft for a very considerable sum, which she 
carried to the banker of the town, and requested to have it cashed. 
The man, as is much the custom on the Continent, gave her a large 
portion of silver in exchange. As Lady Pennyman was proceed- 
ing to pay some visits, she requested that the banker would send 
the money to her house; of which she described the situation. 
The parcel was instantly committed to the care of a porter: and, 
on the lady’s inquiring of him, whether he understood, from her 
directions, the place to which his charge was to be conveyed, the 
man replied, that he was perfectly aware of the piace designated ; 
and that it was called the ‘“* Haunted House.”’ The latter part of 
this answer was addressed to the banker, in a low tone of voice; 
but was overheard by Lady Pennyman. She paid, however, no 
attention to the words; and naturally supposed, that the report 
connected with her habitation was one of those which are raised by 
the imagination of the ignorant, respecting every dwelling which 
is long untenanted, or remarkable for its antiquity. 

A few weeks afterwards, the words were recalled to her recol- 
lection, in a manner that surprised her. The housekeeper, with 
many apologies for being obliged to mention any thing that might 
appear so idle and absurd, came to the apartment in which her 
mistress was sitting, and said that two of the servants, who had ac- 
companied her ladyship from England, had that morning given 
warning: and expressed a determination of quitting her ladyship’s 
service, on account of the mysterious noises, by which they had 
been, night after night, disturbed and terrified. ‘I trust, Carter,’’ 
replied Lady Pennyman, “ that you have too much good sense, to 
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be alarmed on your own account, by any of these superstitious and 
visionary fears; and pray exert yourself, in endeavouring to tran- 
quillize the apprehensions of others, and persuading them to con- 
tinue in their places.’”? The persuasions of Carter were ineffectual. 
The servants insisted that the noises which had alarmed them were 
not the operations of any earthly beings; and persevered in their 
resolution of returning to their native country. 

The room from which the sounds were supposed to have pro- 
ceeded, was at a distance from Lady Pennyman’s apartments, and 
immediately over those which were occupied by the two female 
servants, who had themselves been terrified by them, and whose 
report had spread a general panic through the rest of the family. 
To quiet the alarm, Lady Pennyman resolved on leaying her own 
chamber for a time, and establishing herself in the one which had 
been lately quitted by the domestics. The room above was a long, 
spacious apartment, which appeared to have been for a very consi- 
derable time deserted. In the centre of the chamber was a large 
iron cage. It was an extraordinary piece of furniture to find in 
any mansion; but the legend which the servants had collected 
respecting it appeared to be still more extraordinary. It was said 
that a late proprietor of the house, a young man of enormous pro- 
perty, had in his minority been confined in that apartment by his 
uncle and guardian; and there hastened to a premature death by 
the privations and the cruelties to which he was exposed. Those 
cruelties had been practised under the pretence of necessary cor- 
rections. It was alleged, that: ‘* He was idle, stubborn, inatten- 
tive, of an untoward disposition, which nothing but severity could 
improve.”’ In his boyhood, frequent chastisement, continued ap- 
plication, and the refusal of every interval of relaxation, were in 
vain essayed to urge and goad him to the grave, and to place his 
uncle in possession of the inheritance. His constitution struggled 
with the tyranny of his unnatural relation, and wasted as it was by 
the unmitigated oppression, still resisted with an admirable vitali- 
ty the efforts which were ingeniously aimed against his existence. 
As he drew nearer to the age in which he would have been legally 
delivered from the dangers and impositions of his uncle, his life 
was subjected to more violent and repeated severities. Every, 
even the slightest offence was succeeded by the most rigorous in- 
flictions. The iron cage was threatened, was ordered, was set up 
in the upper chamber. At first, for a few weeks, it remained as 
an object of terror only. It was menaced that the next transgres- 
sion of his guardian’s wishes would be punished by a day’s impri- 
sonment in that narrow circle, without the possibility of rest, or 
the permission of refreshment. Twice the cage was threatened, 
and remitted from an affected show of mercy, and the better to 
cover and to palliate the premeditated enormities. The youth, who 
was about sixteen, from the dread of this terrible infliction applied 
himself with sleepless diligence to labours difficult to be accom- 
plished; and extended—purposely extended—beyond the capacity 
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of the student. His lessons were exacted not in proportion to his 
ability, but his endeavours and his performance. The taskmaster 
eventually conquered. Then followed the imprisonment, and the 
day without food. Again the imposition was set, again executed 
with painful exaction, again lengthened, again discovered to be 
impracticable, and again visited with the iron cage, and the denial 
of necessary subsistence. The savage purpose of thus murdering 
the boy under the pretence of a strict attention to his interest or 
his improvement, was at last successful. The lad was declared to 
be incorrigible. There was a feigned necessity of more severe 
correction. He was sentenced to two days of captivity and priva- 
tion. So long an abstinence from food and rest were more than 
his enfeebled trame and his broken spirit could endure; and, on his 
uncle’s arriving with the show of an hypocritical leniency, an hour 
previous to the appointed time, to deliver him from the residue of 
his punishment, it was found that death had anticipated the false 
mercy, and had for ever emancipated the innocent sufferer from the 
tyranny of his oppressor. The wealth was won; but it was an 
unprofitable acquisition to him who had so dearly purchased it. 
«What profit is it,’? demands the voice of Revelation, “ if a man 
should gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.” His con- 
science haunted him. The form of the dead and inoffensive boy 
was constantly before him. His dreams represented to his view 
the playful and beautiful looks that won all eyes towards him, 
while his parents were yet alive to cheer and to delight him; and 
then the vision of his sleep would change, and he would see his 
calm suffering, and his silent tears, and his patient endurance, and 
his indefatigable exertions in attempting the accomplishment of 
desperate exactions, and his pale cheek, and his wasted limbs, and 
his spiritless countenance; and then at last there was the rigid, bony, 
and distorted form, the glazed open eye, the mouth violently com- 
pressed, and the clenched hands, on which his view had rested for 
a moment, when all his wicked hopes had attained their most san- 
guine consummation, as he surveyed the corpse of his murdered 
relative. These recollections banished him from his home. The 
mansion was left tenantless; and, till Lady Pennyman had igno- 
rantly engaged it, all had dreaded to become the inmate of a dwell- 
ing which had been fatal to one possessor, and shunned as destrue- 
tive to the tranquillity of his heir. 

On the first night or two of Lady Pennyman’s being established 
in her new apartment, she met with no interruption, nor was her 
sleep in the least disturbed by any of those mysterious noises in 
the Cage-chamber, for so it was commonly called by the family, 
which she had been induced to expect by the representations of 
the departed servants. This quiet, however, was of very short 
duration. One night she was awakened from her sleep, by the 
sound of a slow and measured step, that appeared to be pacing the 
chamber overhead. It continued to move backwards and forwards 
with nearly the same constant and regular motion for rather more 
than an hour: perhaps Lady Pennyman’s agitation may have de- 
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ceived her, and induced her to think the time longer than it really 
was. It at length ceased: morning dawned upon her: the lady 
naturally felt distressed by the occurrence of the night; it was in 
every point of view alarming: if she doubted its being the effect 
of any preternatural communication, there was only another al- 
ternative, which was almost equally distressing, to suppose that 
there were means of entering the house, which were known to 
strangers, though concealed from the inhabitants. She went down 
to breakfast, alter framing a resolution not to mention the event. 
Lady Pennyman and her daughters had nearly completed their 
breakfast, before her son, a young man who had lately returned 
from sea, descended from his apartment. ** My dear Charles,” 
said his mother, ** | wonder you are not ashamed of your indo- 
lence and your want of gallantry, to suffer your sisters and myself 
to finish our breakfast betore you are ready to join us.” * Indeed, 
madam,”’ he replied, ** it is not my fault if I am late. I have not 
had any sleep the whole night. There have been people knocking 
at my door, and peeping into my room every half hour since I 
went up stairs to bed. I presume they wanted to see if my light 
was extinguished: if this be the case it is really very distressing, 
as I certainly never gave you any cause to suspect that I shouid be 
careless in taking so necessary a precaution; and, it is not pleasant 
to be represented in such a character to the domestics.”’ ‘ Indeed, 
my dear, the interruption has taken place entirely without my 
knowledge. I assure you it is not by any order of mine that your 
room has been looked into. I cannot think what could possibly 
induce any servant of mine to be guilty of such a liberty. Are 
you certain that you have not mistaken the nature and the origin 
of the sounds by which your sleep has been disturbed?” «Oh, 
no. There could have been no mistake. I was pertectly awake 
when the interruption first took place; and, afterwards, it was 
so frequently repeated as to prevent the possibility of my sleep- 
ing.’ 

More complaints from the housekeeper: no servant would re- 
main; every individual of the family had his tale of terror to in- 
crease the apprehensions of the rest. Lady Pennyman began to be 
herself alarmed. Mrs. Atkins, a very dear and approved friend, 
eame on a visit to her. She communicated the subject which had 
so recently disturbed the family, and requested her advice. Mrs. 
Atkins, a woman devoid of every kind of superstitious fear, and 
of tried courage, understanding and resolution, determined at once 
to silence all the stories that had been fabricated respecting the 
age-room, and to allay their terrors by adopting that apartment 
for her own bed-chamber during the remainder of her residence at 
Lisle. It was in vain to oppose her purpose. She declared that 
no half-measure could be equally effectual: that if any of the fa- 
mily were to sleep there, though their rest should be perfectly un- 
disturbed, it would have no efficacy in tranquillizing the agitation 
of the family, since the servants would naturally accuse either 
Lady Pennyman or her son of being interested witnesses, and 
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doubt the fact of their having reposed in the centre of the ghost’s 
dominions, without undergoing any punishment for the temerity 
of their invading them. A bed was accordingly placed in the 
apartment. The Cage-room was rendered as comiortable as possi- 
ble on so short a notice; and Mrs. Atkins retired to rest attended 
by her favourite spaniel, saying as she bade them all good night, 
‘**T and my dog, I flatter myself, are equal to compete with a myriad 
of ghosts; so let me entreat you to be under no apprehension for 
the safety of Ponto and myself.” 

Mrs. Atkins examined her chamber in every imaginable direc- 
tion: she sounded every pannel of the wainscot to prove that there 
was no hollowness which might argue a concealed passage; and 
having bolted the door of the Cage-room, retired to rest, confident 
that she was secure against every material visiter, and totally in- 
credulous of the airy encroachments of all spiritual things. Her 
assurance was doomed to be short-lived: she had only been a few 
minutes asleep, when her dog which lay by the bed-side, leaped 
howling and terrified upon the bed; the door of her chamber slow- 
ly opened, and a pale, thin, sickly youth came in, east his eyes 
mildly towards her, walked up to the iron cage in the middle of 
the room, and then leaned in the melancholy attitude of one re- 
volving in his mind the sorrows of a cheerless and unblest exist- 
ence. After a while, he again withdrew, and retired by the way 
he entered. Mrs. Atkins, on witnessing his departure, felt the 
return of her resolution. She was reassured in her original beliet 
in the impossibility of all spiritual visitations; she persuaded her- 
self to believe the figure the work of some skilful impostor, and 
she determined on following its footsteps. She took up her cham- 
ber lamp, and hastened to put her design into execution. On 
reaching the door, to her infinite surprise, she discovered it to be 
fastened as she had herself left it on retiring to her bed. On with- 
drawing the bolt, and opening the door, she saw the back of the 
youth descending the staircase: she followed, till on reaching the 
foot of the stairs, the form appeared to sink into the earth.—It was 
in vain to attempt concealing the occurrences of the night; her 
voice, her manner, the impossibility of sleeping another night in 
the ill-omened chamber would necessarily betray that something of 
a painful and mysterious nature had occurred. The event was re- 
lated to Lady Pennyman. She determined to remain no longer in 
her present habitation. The man, of whom the house had been 
engaged, was spe to upon the subject. He became extremel\ 
violent, said that it was no time for the English to indulge their 
imaginations; insinuated something of the guillotine, and bade her, 
at her peril, to drop a single expression to the injury of his house. 
While she remained in France, no word was uttered upon the 
subject: she framed an excuse for her abrupt departure: another 
residence was offered in the vicinity of Lisle, which she engaged 
on the pretext of its being better calculated to the size of her fa- 
mily, and at once relinquished her habitation, and with it every 
preternatural occasion of anxiety. 





PROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
BOOK MAKING, 


Autuorsurtp and book making will be the end of books and ot 
authors: this is God’s truth; but those only who are somewhat 
hackneyed in the ways of literature, will at once acknowledge it 
to be so. Good Heavens! through what a vista do we look back 
upon those days when we should as soon have thought of turning 
to the shipping corner as to the publishing corner of a newspaper— 
when we read through fifty volumes without having the smallest 
guess who possessed the copyright of any one of them—when we 
devoured a quotation without having the remotest suspicion that it 
might be put in merely to fill up the page—and had, perhaps, never 
even heard it whispered that the author of a modern masterpiece 
may wear the same pair of slippers with its reviewer. 

The spirit of Grub Street has already made its way into the re- 
gions prima facie most remote from its pestilential influence. It 
infests the very core of action :—No matter for the bullion-epau- 
lettes, the anchor-button, the iron-bound hat—no matter for the 
colonel, the captain, or the K.C.B.—it is still the author we 
have to do with. When the modern commander of one of his Ma- 
jesty’s frigates happens to light upon a new coast, the very first 
thought that comes into his mind, is whether the costume of the na- 
tives will look best in line-engraving or lithography. For every 
letter he sends home to his mother, there are three to our friend 
John Murray: and when he reaches London, after three years’ ab- 
sence, he bids the hackney-coachman drive to Albemarle Street, 
before the Admiralty. —Aides-du-camp, as they are galloping about 
the field of battle, consider the outlines of the clouds, and observe 
how a distant hill will come in, if they live to pen a description of 
the affair. Lieutenants of the heavy dragoons pick up Aits and 
graphic touches, when a town is sacked. Even men-of-war’s 
men have all their eyes about them for effects and ideas when the 
grog is piped: and John Nicoll himself, gay deceiver that he is, 
does not kiss his pretty convict, without a sly notion that she will 
make a pretty paragraph.—People will woo and marry an’ a’, by 
and by, we take it, only that they may be able to paint more from 
the life the delicate whimsies which sharpen “ the edge of that 
day’s celebration.”,-—But Mr. Jeffrey once e ied the whole 
soul of authorship in three syllables. We weysiting close by 
him in the High Court of Justiciary, when a tolerably sentimental- 
looking murderer was called up to receive sentence of death—(this 
was inte Chaldeum Scriptum)—** Well, now,’’ said the Editor- 
Advocate, “‘ one would not grudge a trifle to know exactly what 
that fellow is feeling just now. Hang it! I should almost like to 
be in the dock myself for once and away.” Ipse dixit! 

Nobody but “a literary character” can estimate the feelings of 
distrust with which our intimate knowledge of the prevalence of 
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this paragraph-spirit makes us turn over the leaves of any thing in 
the shape of a new book of travels. It is in that department, per- 
haps, that its influence is at this moment the most predominant and 
the most disgusting. We used to have people that saw things, and 
described them because they had seen them—the modern race go 
to see things, because they are resolved to describe. Men (ess vv» 
Spores eseiv) take the nattiest note-books with them into the densest 
spray of Niagara—Boxes of Brahmas are worn to the stumps upon 
the highest ridges of the Blue Mountains—Pounce and steel- 
gratings pollute the breezes of Chimboraco—and “ leading articles” 
are littered by the score upon the very sarcophagus of Cheops. 
** The wild beasts of the desert,’’ said the Prophet of old, * shall 
also meet with the wild beasts of ¢he is/and, and the Satyr shall 
cry to his fellow. There also shall The Great Owl make her 
nest, and lay and hatch, and gather under her shadow!’’—A most 
excellent text for “my Pocket-book,’’ Miladi Morgan, and Hadgi 
Rae Wilson. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


PROSE BY A POET.* 


Tue taste of the times is not in favour of a book of essays; and 
we partook of the taste of the times, when these two little volumes 


were put into our hands. They have changed it; and will, we 
are sure, provoke a new relish in the palate of most readers. They 
are very pleasing productions. The prose ofa writer of not only 
poetical feeling and imagination; but of one gifted with a fine mind, 
replete with graceful sentiments, original thoughts, and delightful 
fancies. The language, too, is worthy of the matter; easy and 
elegant. 

Were we to enter into minute criticism, we might have to point 
out the least effective of the papers, and occasionally an inappli- 
cability of style to subject, or some such unimportant defect; but 
we are so charmed with the whole, that we will not take this 
course, and particularly as we should be bound in justice to balance 
the detections by a much more readily obtained extract of insu- 
lated beauties. At least, for the present, we shall deem it suffi- 
cient to abridge one of the Essays, and if this abridgment does not 
exhibit a playful, intelligent, and interesting writer, we shall doubt 
that Addison deserved a reputation, and Johnson the fame of a 
moralist. 

Pen, Ink, and Paper. 


‘*There was little in my inkstand, and nothing in my head, 
when I sat down, with a fair sheet of Bath-post before me, to write 
an essay for a lady’s portfolio. At first, with a degree of self-com- 


* Two vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. Will be published next week. 
Vor. IV. No. 21.—Museum 2G 
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placency, which perhaps none but an author in favour can feel, 
I contemplated the blank under my eye, which was about to be 
enlivened by my wit, or enriched with my eloquence. As I mend- 
ed my pen to begin, thought I,—the wisest man on earth could not 
anticipate what I shall do here, nor the shrewdest guess the sub- 
ject which will speedily adorn these pages, for 1 myself am not yet 
in the secret, nor do I know what I am going to write. This re- 
flection startled me, and, ‘ What will it be?’ came with such im- 
portunity into my mind, that I could not help replying, ‘ What in- 
deed!’ There was silence among my thoughts,—a dead silence; 
and though | called them,—called them repeatedly and earnestly, 
as if | were a drowning man, to come to my assistance, not one 
would move or speak. I looked with consternation around, but 
saw nothing except pen, ink, and paper;—nay, do what I would, 
I could make no more of them; pen, ink, and paper they were and 
remained, Every moment increased my perplexity, for whatever 
might be their good-will, or their occult capabilities, they could 
do nothing for me of themselves; the pen could not go to the ink, 
the ink could not come to the paper, the paper could not pour forth 
ideas and array itself with words, as the earth in spring throws out 
verdure and flowers from its bosom, spontaneously spreading beau- 
ty and fertility where all had been waste and barren before. Alas! 
my immaculate sheet lay in view, like an untrodden wilderness of 
snow, which I must cross, without a bush, or a knoll, or a single 
inequality on the surface, to guide my course, or awaken one pleasing 
association amidst the dreary monotony of scene. And truly if it 
had been what it so chillingly resembled—the very sight of it 
freezing my blood—I felt just then, as though I would rather have 
been ‘the man perishing amidst the snow,’ in immortality of verse, 
than the living being that I was, by a comfortable fireside, with no 
perils to fear, beyond such as I might encounter at a mahogany 
writing-desk, in traversing with my finger-ends a few sheets of 
cream-coloured paper. To consummate my misery, I recollected 
that one of my fair friend’s correspondents being in a similar di- 
lemma, though not, as in my case, from the folly of self-confidence, 
had the felicity to fall asleep, and dream so entertainingly, that I 
only wondered how he could find in his heart to awake, unless it 
was for the pleasure of telling his dream. But though fervently 
invoked, Apollo in no shape, and least of all in the shape of Mor- 
pheus, would come to my relief; nor could I dream of sleeping in 
such distress, for if I had slept, whatever were my visions, pen, 
ink, and paper would haunt me through them, and I knew that 
when I awoke I should find nothing before me but pen, ink, and 
paper still. 

** Again, with a feeling too forlorn to be remembered without 
a relapse of it, I took up my pen; the ink had already dried in it, 
though not a line had been written except that shortest and sweet- 
est and easiest of all, as every body knows, ‘ Dear Madam?!’ I 
cast my eye down the first page of the paper, and if it had been an 
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indictment for petty larceny, I could scarcely have faced it with 
more horror;—it was as white, and as smooth, and as empty as 
ever! I turned to the inkstand, and looked into it, like Esop’s 
thirsty crow into the pitcher with a drop of water at the bottom, 
which the sagacious bird,—it could not be the same crow that let 
the cheese fall out of his beak into the fox’s chops,—raised to the 
brim by dropping pebble after pebble into it. But my difficulty 
was not to bring the ink out of the stand, but the meaning out of 
the ink. ‘Ah! quoth I, gently shaking it, * here lies the quintes- 
sence of all science, all art, all invention, all expression. This 
drop of ink could speak all languages, discover all secrets, commu- 
nicate all feeling, display all knowledge, detect all sophistry. 
There is not a thought which the heart of man can conceive, or a 
word which human lips can utter, but it is here,—absolutely in my 
hand, before my eyes; yet I am so blind, or so stupid, that I can 
discern nothing but a decoction of nut-galls and copperas. O that 
I had a talisman, which would enable me to call up from this dark 
pool all the ‘ legions, angel-forms,’ who lie ‘ entranced’ within it. 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
in Vallombrosa, Paradise Lost, Book I. 


*O that I had a chemical test, whereby I might analyze this lit- 
tle fluid, and learn,—not what it is made of, but what might be 
made of it! I am too dull at present to fish up a single idea from 
the bottom: yet if ten thousand people were to sit down to the ex- 
periment, each one would produce something different from every 
other; and were they all to record their lucubrations in this ink, 
with this pen, on this paper, their themes, their thoughts, their 
diction, would appear as diverse as their faces, their voices, and 
their hand-writing.’ 

‘** Fanciful as this soliloquy may seem to my readers, to me it 
was a golden key, which of its own accord unlocked a casket of 
curious speculations, so dazzling, attractive, and numberless, that 
I knew not where to begin, or which to select. It was evident, 
however, on the first glance at this treasure, that I might fill my 
paper with a descriptive catalogue of only a few of the gems, while 
the mine whence they came would be as exhaustless as the collec- 
tive imaginations of all minds that ever have been, are, or will be 
in this world of everlasting vicissitude. Accordingly, in brisker 
spirits, I snatched up the pen once more, though it trembled like a 
living thing between my fingers, so impatient did I feel to fix 
down with it one of those fleeting visionaries which a breath or a 
motion might startle away, and forever dissolve the enchantment. 
And thus I began with the first that I could touch. 

“If I were little Jackey Jessamy, ten years old last Candlemas, 
with a flaxen poll, rosy cheeks, and a frilled shirt-neck;—and if, 
having mastered pot-hooks and strokes, I had made my way into 
joined hand,—with this pen, from this ink, on this paper, I should 
be inditing, ‘ Fortune favours the brave,’-—‘ Custom is second na- 
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ture,’—* Be wise betimes; shun darling crimes,’ with other saws 
and maxims equally elegant and edifying,—which no time, no 
space, no circumstance could ever blot out from the tablet of me- 
mory; though for the time present, so far from improving either 
my morals or my hand-writing by the exercise, 1 might be play- 
ing truant in my head, and whipping a top, or striking a ball with 
all my heart. But if I were Jackey’s mamma, and through means 
of this same apparatus were corresponding with his schoolmaster, 
on the best method of spoiling the dear boy, there is no doubt but 
that, with due maternal tenderness, I would expatiate upon his na- 
turally quick parts, and give special warning that these should not 
be blunted by too much study; for reading wears the eyes, wri- 
ting soils the fingers, and arithmetic wrinkles the forehead belore 
its time: but I would recommend the utmost care of his person, 
the free indulgence of his gingerbread appetite, and the most con- 
scientious neglect of his morals. Ah! then, a hundred to one but 
this very letter would be the death-warrant to the poor lad’s best 
interests; which, being duly executed by the obsequious peda- 
gogue, would cause him to leave school with as little head as the 
fondest parent could desire to see on his heir apparent’s shoul- 
ders, to maintain the family imbecility, and transmit it unimpaired 
to posterity.” 

Our author next figures the love-letter, its answer, a challenge, 
&e.; but, shocked by the latter, will “ not be a man of honour ano 
ther moment,”’ and lapses into a new train of ideas. 

** Pen, ink, and paper are still before me, as at first; and neither 
copies at school, a letter full of maternal solicitude, billets-doux, 
dispatches, nor challenges have been produced. I look again at 
the ink, in which the elements of all knowledge are blended in- 
distinguishably, and I think, ‘ Z/ I were a poet!’ Why nothing in 
the world is easier than to think oneself a poet; and next to it, no- 
thing more common than to be thought so by others! Aye, but to 
be a poet !—why, to be sure, that is quite a different thing. Well, 
but ¢/ I were a poet, how could | illumine these blank leaves, and 
adorn them with imagery more imperishable than the sculptures 
of Greece? If, for example! I were Scott ?—Impossible! Camp- 
bell?—next to impossible! Byron?—more than impossible! Make 
what you will of the phrase, it is not a thousandth part so absurd 
as the thought. Well then, if 1 were Southey?—No. Words- 
worth?—No. Bloomtield?—No. Moore?—No. I was so dis- 
heartened by these negatives, that I durst not hazard another 7/; 
but it was my good fortune to fall immediately into a brown study, 
when, to my astonishment and delight, the afore-named person- 
ages, one by one, came into the room, and sitting down on the 
very chair which I had occupied,—how I happened to vacate my 
seat | know not, any more than by what spell I was replaced in it, 
at the end of two hours; each in his turn made use of my pen, 
ink, and paper. Oh! if I could copy what they wrote,—what 
only one of them wrote,—I should make these pages the most ac- 
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ceptable that were ever presented by me to the public; but I could 
not have passed them tor my own, without hazarding the fate of 
the jackdaw who borrowed the peacock’s feathers. Nor will I 
plume myself at their expense in another way, by foisting impotent 
imitations upon my good-natured readers, to gain spurious credit, 
under the sanction of great names. 

** The door was first opened without ceremony by a hearty-look- 
ing middle-aged country gentleman, who came in as if he were 
just arrived at his own home after a day of grouse shooting on the 
moors, with a smile of indescribable good humour on his counte- 
nance, through which some gay apparition of thought seemed 
breaking, like the moon out of a cloud:—he sat down, took up the 
pen, dipt it in the ink, and presently covered the paper with an 
eight-syllable lay of the easiest verse in the world, that ambled 
und cantered in all the paces of a Highland pegasus, through an 
episode concerning barons and knights, and ladies and lakes, and 
tields and tournaments, and feasts and sungs, and forests and moun- 
tains, aud minstrels,—so unlike any thing that any body else ever 
wrote, and so like all that he himself had written, that I could not 
mistake the author. No sooner, however, had he risen up, than 
the whole,—which I read as he penned, and which he penned as 
fast as I could read,—vanished from the paper and from my mind, 
leaving both as blank as before.”’ 

The next apparition is that of the Great Unknown, fancifully 
imagined. 

“1 caught the disappearing face of my former visiter, turned 
over his shoulder, with an arch significance of expression, which 
made it at once ‘another and the same,’ and left me bewildered 
with transport at having discovered the greatest secret of the age, 
yet grievously tempted to doubt whether I had made any disco- 
very at all. Of one thing, however, I am positive to this hour, 
that as the sun shone from the passage into the room, when the 
door was closing, I saw ¢he shadow of Sir Walter Scott following 
the person who went out.” 

The next “was in no hurry, however, for display; and to do 
him justice, he pored so long over his task, writing very slowly, 
halting sometimes on the down-stroke of a letter, and so frequently 
retracing, interlining, and blotting out, that having lost all patience, 
I was ready to push him from the seat, when he suddenly rose; 
his eye kindled into rapture; and, from a completely disfigured 
and illegible sheet,—in tones that yet ring in my ear, like music 
remembered from infancy,—he recited about twenty lyric lines; 
a spell in which he had bound up so much harmony, splendour and 
pathos of language, imagination and feeling, that I could have 
listened to the repetition of the strain a thousand and a thousand 
times over, from morning till evening on a midsummer day, and 
afterwards realized all the romance of the song in the fairy land ot 
a Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

** Yet hod he seareely read them once, when Southey, who had 
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been walking to and fro in the passage, till he could hold out no 
longer, burst into the room, and Campbell, whom I forgot to name 
before, vanished in a moment; but whether he went through the 
door, the window, or the ceiling, I could not distinguish.’””,—— 

Southey and Bloomticld are now sketched, and their writings 
disappear. 

** But this enchantment, as well as the rest, melted away like 
the rainbow trom my paper, while | gazed upon it. I had not 
time to regret the loss, for another of the tuneful fraternity, of di- 
minutive stature, but with the airiness and vivacity of a bird, dart- 
ing in at the door, lighted on the chair, and rapidly cross-lined and 
speckled my paper with the words and the melody of a song, com- 
posed and set to music by himself; which he immediately war- 
bled forth with the sweetness of a redbreast, at the fall of the leaf. 
It was simple and passionate, tender and indignant at the same 
time. The burthen, of course, was the beauty and the wrongs of 
a female, but whether she was his mistress or his country I could 
not precisely determine; if it was Ireland of whom he sung, his 
patriotism had the fervour of love; if it was Delia, his love had the 
impetuosity of patriotism. Would that he had always written as 
worthily or as ambiguously; the name of the bard, then, would 
never have been degraded under that of Little, much less under 
that of Moore!”’ 

Wordsworth is next introduced, with a redeemed nest of night- 
ingales in his possession: and is characteristically drawn, till the 
Essay comes to this conclusion: 

“W. had run through half a dozen of his nightingale cadences, 
and might have sung till next morning without hazard of interrup- 
tion from me, when a being of almost super-human appearance 
made a third in our company. He might have issued trom the 
world of spirits, for before either of us were aware, he stood glar- 
ing upon us. W. perceiving him, instantly flew away with his 
birds, and left me alone with the mysterious apparition. It was 
By ron! he seized the pen,—it became a magician’s wand in his 
grasp;—he touched the ink-stand,—-it expanded into a caldron 
like that of the witches in Macbeth, and there was a dance of * black 
spirits and white,—blue spirits and grey,’ about it, using their in- 
effable incantations with such effect, that the walls of the house 
fell into nothing before them, and my Lord suddenly unfolding 
the paper, which had already undergone so many metamorphoses, 
it stretched itself into a landscape, under the gloom of night, with 
a wan ray of the moon in the last quarter gleaming along it. In- 
stantly we found ourselves, the mighty lord and I, in a corner of 
Lara’s hall. 

“A loud but hesitating succession of raps at the door, dissipated 
the whole phantasmagoria. A poet, who shall be nameless, came 
in; I looked up, and recollected myself!” 
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FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


New England’s Prospect. «2 true, lively, and experimental 
description of that part of «imerica, commonly called New- 
England: discovering the state of that Country, both as it 
stands to our New-come English Planters, and to the old na- 
tive inhabitants. Laying down that which may both enrich 
the knowledge of the mind-travelling Reader, or benefit the 
Suture Voyager. By William Wood. Printed at London, 
by Thomas Coates, for Johu Bellamie, and are to be sold at his 
shop, at the Trhee Golden Lions in Cornhill, near the Royal 
Exchange.—sm. 4to, 1634. 

We have never looked upon the humorous picture of the dis- 
persal of the ambitious builders of Babel, which is intended to orna- 
ment the title page of Verstegan’s ** Restitution of decayed intelli- 
gence,”’ without musing upon the advantages and necessity of mi- 
gration. The manifest cheerfulness of those lightly-equipped early 
colonists suggests so agreeable an issue to the embarrassments 
which before perplexed them, that the troubles usually attendant 
upon similar expeditions do not obtrude themselves on the imagi- 
nation. Great as their confusion was, in consequence of the sud- 
den multiplying of unknown tongues, the remedy was simple to 
those before whom the earth lay unoccupied. Many stories of an- 
tiquity may be remembered, equally full of interesting associations, 
incident to the removal of their “ stuff and their little ones” by the 
patriarchs of the world. 

In modern history the subject has been too often mixed up with 
military conquests; and bears too little the character of pastoral 
migration, to partake of the comparative innocence and ease of si- 
milar expeditions in earlier days. The occupied condition of the 
world has long rendered it difficult to put an end to “ strife,” by 
having recourse to Abraham’s appeal :— 

“Is not the whole land before thee? separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: 
if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right: or if thou depart to 
the right hand, then I will go to the left.’”’* 

There has been, however, enough of enterprise performed in 
modern times to furnish important details, which ought to be col- 
lected for the guidance of individuals and of governments from er- 
ror, in their future and better regulated attempts to fulfil the di- 
vine injunction to man, ‘to be fruitful and to multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it.’”” Vast regions remain to be peo- 
pled, which will be best accomplished by a consideration of the 
dangerous mistakes which heretofore have been committed; and 
although few parts of the world are now to be found without in- 
habitants, still are the scattered possessors of many countriest ready 


* Genesis, 13 ch. 9 verse. 
{ We are struck with Lord Byron’s remarks upon this subject, in a letter re- 
cently published ; from which it appears, that the importance of an accession of 
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to receive more civilized visiters with cordiality and welcome. It 
is the interest of the Indian to admit his more cultivated brother 
to his cabin, whenever the latter brings with him the sound prin- 
ciples of justice, which are the true and permanent marks of pre- 
eminence in civil society. The unceasing departure also every 
year, of thousands of families from the res angusla domi, renders 
the subject one of national concern. Nothing in the power of go- 
vernment can dam the stream, and doubts may reasonably be en- 
tertained, whether it should be suffered to find its own way forth, 
as it now does; or whether it ougit not to be so directed, as to fer- 
tilize the regions in which we are chiefly interested; and be so 
conducted thither, that it may be exposed the least that is possible 
to injury and waste. To aid the emigrant to settle where his es- 
tablishment will equally benefit himself and his ancient home, ean- 
not be an instance of that sort of meddling in political arrange- 
ments which sound opinions condemn 

The character of emigration has, indeed, essentially changed 
with other things in modern times. Masses of a// ranks do not 
quit their homes now, in the manner which was not unusual with 
some of the nations of antiquity. The golden dreams also which, 
in the 16th century, carried men of the highest consideration across 
the Atlantic, have passed away; and religious persecution no 
longer drives whole congregations into the wilderness tor an 
asylum. Nothing, therefore, remains directly to induce the rich 
to encourage emigration, but the wish to be relieved from a dis- 
proportionate population, or a desire to give the British character to 
ceded colonies, which, like the Cape of Good Hope, may protect 
the remote parts of the empire; or, like Canada, may by some per- 
sons be thought useful only to curb a rival. These motives do not, 
however, appear to be sufficiently strong, to overrule the objections 
which are felt against the emigration of great masses of the people. 
Rents at home are increased by competitors, and the competition 
arising from the number of tenants will continue long after many 
of the ordinary comforts of life have fallen away from the rack-rent 
occupier of the soil;—taking a series of years together, little rent 


industry and skill, is duly appreciated by the less civilized nations of Europe it- 
self. We know how wisely our own ancestors acted, in receiving kindly the re- 
fugees of Brabant, and the Hugonots of France, in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Upon which occasions, self-interest, without doubt, concurred with humane feel- 
ings. Lord Byron’s words are; “ ‘he resources even for an emigraut population 
in the Greek Islands alone, are rarely to be paralleled ; and the cheapness of every 
kind of not only necessaries, but luxuries, (that is to say, luxuries of nature, fruit, 
wine, oil, &c.) in a state of peace, are far bevond those of the Cape and Van Die- 
men’s Land, and the other places of refuge which the English population are 
searching for over the waters.”—Genoa, May 12, 1825. We cannot add another 
better illustration of our text than the very remarkable invitation given by the 
Prince of Persia to Europeans to settle near Tabriz, published in the newspapers 
as this sheet is passing through the press. With reference, however, to British 
colonization, although Persia and the Greek islands undoubtedly «bound in phy- 
sical resources, it deserves grave consideration whether the people of Great Bri- 
tuin, as a mass, and particularly the women, will not find British colonies more 
suited to their habits. 
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is lost, until after very great suffering on the part of the tenantry. 
It may happen, as in Ireland, that the only inconvenience which 
the rich can sufler, from the privations of a population dispropor- 
tioned to the accessible means of subsistence, is the risk of personal 
violence to themselves. But if it happen, as the fact is there, that 
personally the great land owners may be out of contact with the 
people, there is less danger apprehended from their violence, than 
there is advantage derived from the high rents which they will 
eontinue to pay. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, it is to benefit the people chiefly, that 
emigration should be encouraged. Wages would be raised to them 
and rent lowered, in consequence of the removal of a considerable 
number of the poor; but it is not the immediate interest of the land 
owners, that they should quit their crowded homes. Principles of 
philanthropy then must be appealed to, when the rich are per- 
sonally asked to aid such enterprises;—and when the government 
is called upon to act in them, the right of the people to be well go- 
verned, and consequentiy to have all means of benefiting them re- 
sorted to, should alone be relied upon 

In order, also, to render a great change in the poor laws posstble, 
some arrangement advantageous to the people, as that of fitting 
out large bodies of emigrants would be, seems unavoidable. The 
very foundation of the argument against those laws, as at present 
administered, demands this. If the administration of them, by the 
rich, have multiplied labourers beyond the means of their being 
duly remunerated in the market for labour—if they have made the 
poor numerous in an undue proportion to the wants of well regu- 
lated society, it is impossible justly to deny relief, until the due 
proportion is again attained; and the most obviously prudent way 
to that happier state of things, is to alter the distribution of wealth, 
by placing competence within the reach of industrious men; and 
nothing will do this but enabling some of the poor to emigrate, 
or, which is less likely to be agreed to, distributing amongst them 
a certain property at home. 

The difficulty of conducting emigration on a large scale with 
success, is, undoubtedly, a reason why a minister should pause be- 
fore he sanctions such a project—and to lessen the difficulty, by 
pointing out the causes which have led former expeditions to a 
good or bad issue, will be useful. The Retrospective Review pro- 
fesses to contemplate what has been done in times past, only in 
order to improve the present, and what is to come. With the hope, 
therefore, of aiding future enterprises, by a consideration of the 
causes of former successes and failures, it will be the object of this 
and a few succeeding articles, to review what has been accomplish- 
ed in North America, by some of the numerous colonists from Eng- 
land, within the last three hundred years. 

Many interesting circumstances also, with regard to the Abori- 
gines of the new world, will be noticed. Few adventurers have 

Vor. IV. No. 2}.—Museum 2H 
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listened to Lord Bacon’s precepts in behalf of that injured race, al- 
though his sentiments are merely those of ordinary justice: 


“1 like a plantation,” says Lord Bacon, “in a pure svil; that is, where people 
are not displanted to the end to plant others; if you plant where savages are, do 
not only entertain them with trifles and gingles ; but use them justly and graciously, 
with sufficient guard nevertheless; and do not win their favour by helping them 
to invade their enemies, but for their defence it is not amiss; and send oft, of 
them over to the country that plants, that they may see a better condition than thet: 
own, and commend it when they return.” 


With regard to the Indians of North America, it will be an 1m- 
portant object with us to consider the evidence, which the early 
history of colonization presents, of the capacity and rights of the 
people, amongst whom our forefathers sought distinction, or riches, 
or (what they found without requiting) a refuge from oppression. 

A better introduction to the general subject cannot, perhaps, be 
selected, than the following passages from the Essay of Lord Bacon, 
just referred to, on colonization: it is to be regretted, that his pre- 
cepts have entered less into the practice of succeeding statesmen, 
than his contemplations into the views of projectors. 


“Plantations,” says Bacon, “are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works. When the world was young, it begat more children; but now it is old, it 
begets fewer; for | may justly account new plantations to be the children of for- 
mer kingdoms It is a shameful and unblessed thing, to take the scum 
of people, and wicked condemned men, to be those with whom you plant . . . . They 
ought to be gardeners, ploughmen, labourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fisher 
men, fowlers, with some few apothecaries, surgeons, cooks and bakers. ... Af- 
ter looking about what kind of victual the country yields of itself to hand, con- 
sider what esculent things there are which grow speedily and within the year; 
as parsnips, carrots, turnips, onions, radishes, artichokes of Jerusalem, maiz, and 
the like. For wheat, barley, and oats, they ask too much labour: but with peas 
and beans you may begin; both because they ask less labour, and because they 
serve for meat, as well as for bread, And of rice likewise cometh a great increase, 
and it is a kind of meat. Above all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit, 
oatmeal, flour, meal, and the like, in the beginning, till bread may be had. 

“For beasts or birds, take chiefly such as are least subject to diseases, and 
multiply faster: as swine, goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, geese, house-doves, and 
the like. The victual in plantations ought to be expended almost as in a besieged 
town; that is with certain allowance. If there be iron ore,* and streams where- 
upon to set the mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth. Making 
of bay-salt, if the climate be proper for it, should be put in experience. Grow 
ing silk likewise, if any be, is a ikely commodity. Pitch and tar, where store of 
firs and pines are, will not fail. So drugs and sweet woods, where they are, can 
not but yield great profit. Soap-ashes, likewise, and other things that may be 
thought of. But moil not too much under ground; for the hope of mines is very 
uncertain, and useth to make the planters lazy in otherthings. For government, 
let it be in the hands of one assisted with some counsel: and let them have com- 
mission to exercise martial laws with some limitation. And above all, let men 
make that profit of being in the wilderness, as they have God always, and his 
service, before their eyes. Let not the government of the plantation depend 
upon too many counsellers and undertakers, in the country that planteth but 
upon a temperate number; and let those be rather noblemen and gentlemen, 
than merchants; for the latter look ever to the present gain. Let there be free- 
doms from custom, till the plantation be of strength : and not only freedom from 





* It well illustrates how little practical politicians are guided by the “ wisdom 
of the wise ;” to observe, that till within a few years of the revolutionary war of 
1776, the settlers of North America were forbidden to make iron. Happily, new 
principles are beginning to prevail; and iron furnaces are amongst the important; 
growing works in our remaining colonies. 
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ustom, but freedom to carry* their commodities where they may make their best of 
iem, except there be some special cause of canton. Cram not in people, by 
sending too fast, company after company ; but rather hearken how they waste and 
end supplies proportionadly; but so as the number may live well in the plantation, 
and not by surcharge be in penury. It hath been a great endangering to the 
health of some plantation, that they have built along the sea and rivers, in marish 
and unwholesome grounds. Therefore, though you begin there, to avoid carriage, 
and other like discommodities, yet build still rather upwards from the streams, 
than — It concerneth likewise the health of the plantation, that they may 
have good store of saltt with them, that they may use it in their victuals when it 
shall be necessary. ..... It is the sinfullest thing in the world, to forsake or 
destitute a plantation once in forwardness: for, besides the dishonour, it is the 
guiltiness of blood of many commiserable persons.”—Bacon’s Essays, Civil and 
Moral, xxxiii. 

Such was in part the theory of him whose opinion on any sub- 
ject requires no praise of ours; and who, with a host of illustrious 
men of his time, laid the foundation of an empire in the west, 
which modern statesmen have been too weak to sustain. 

We proceed to an example of the details which grew out of those 
enterprises. It is remarkable, that a spirit of poetry and scholar- 
ship, and gallantry, accompanied the adventurers of those days even 
to the humblest efforts of their pens upon their return. Scarcely 
a black letter quarto is to be met with without an introduction of 
sonnets from the traveller’s friends and his collegiate companions ; 
and in a future review we hope to gratify our readers by showing 
farther, that they went forth upon their enterprises encouraged by 
the anxieties of the fair of the highest rank, for their success. 

One of the most correct accounts of the New Settlements is call- 
ed by the author, William Wood,— 

“New England’s Prospect. A true, lively, and experimental description of that 
part of America, commonly called New England; discovering the state of that 
country, both as it stands to our new-come English planters and to the old native 
inhabitants; laying down that which may both enrich the knowledge of the mind- 
travelling reader, or benefit the future voyager.” 

Wood is infected with the credulity of his age upon matters of 
which he could not be an eye-witness: as in his serious repetition 
of * the report, that if the party lives that is bitten by a rattle- 
snake, the snake will die; and if the party die, the snake will live.” 
—p. 45. But his testimony is manifestly unimpeachable, whenever 
he enjoyed the advantage of a personal experience of the correct- 
ness of what he states. 

Of his work, he says, that he undertook it 

“The rather, because there had theretofore some relations past the press, 
which were very imperfect; as also because there were many scandalous and 
false reports past upon the country even from the su!phurous breath of every base 
ballad-monger.”—* Wherefore,” saith he, “to perfect the one and take off the 
othcr, Lhave laid down the nature of the country, without any partial respect unto 
it, as being my dwelling place where I have lived these four years, and intend, 





* It is needless to suggest how little this advice is regarded by European go- 
vernments ; and how grievous have been the injuries inflicted upon all parties by 
the disregard of it. 

¢ Upon these rules it may generally be remarked, that the cautions which they 
give, as to the preparation of stores from the mother country entirely, are no longer 
needed upon our wild lands in North America. Judicious arrangements may pre- 
viously be made on the spot for most of the things that colonists want. 
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God willing, shortly to return again; but my conscience is to me a thousand wit- 
nesses, that what I speak is the very truth, and this will inform thee, reader, almost 
as fully concerning it, as if thou wentest over to see it.” 

This is one of the earliest accounts of New England, and in per- 
fect copies it is enriched with a curious map of the country. It is 
the more interesting, as from the date of it we may conjecture, that 
by such descriptions of America as this, Cromwell and Hampden, 
and other despairing patriots, were induced to seek that peace 
across the Atlantic, which they were deprived of at home. The 
volume was printed in 1634; and they were stopped by the royal 
proclamation at Portsmouth in 1637. 

The book is divided into thirty-two chapters, of which the titles 
are printed in the note below," it is of some authority with the 
historians of New England; and it is altogether a curious volume. 

We proceed to lay before our readers select passages from the 
work itself, interspersing them with a few remarks with reference 
to modern enterprises. 





* THE TABLE, 
Part I. 

Chap. 1. Of the situation, bays, havens, and inlets —p. 1. 

Chap. 2. Of the seasons of the year, winter and summer, together with the 
heat, cold, snow, rain, and the effects of it.—p. 3. 

Chap. 3. Of the climate, length, and shortness of day and night, with the 
suitableness of it to English bodies for health and sickness —p. 8. 

Chap. 4 Of the nature of the soil.—p. tO 

Chap. 5. Of the herbs, fruits, woods, waters, and minerals —p. 13. 

Chap. 6. Of the beasts that live on the land.—p. 18 

Chap. 7. Beasts living in the water.—p. 24. 

Chap. 8. Of the birds and fowls both of land and water.—p. 26. 

Chap. 9. Of fish.—p. 32. 

Chap. 10. Of the several plantations in particular.—p. 34. 

Chap. 11. Of the evils, and such things as are hurtful in the plantation—p. 44. 

Chap. 12. What provision is to be made for a journey at sea, and what to 
carry with us for our use at land.—p. 49. 

Part IL. 

Chap. 1. Of the Connectacuts, Mowlhacks, or such Indians as are westward 
—p. 56. 

, Chap. 2. Of the Tarrentenes or the Indians inhabiting east ward.—p. 60. 
Chap. 3. Of the Pequants and Narragansets inhabiting south ward.—p. 61. 
Chap. 4. Of the Aberyinians or Indians northward.—p. 62. 

Chap. 5. Of their apparel, ornaments, paintings, &c.—p. 64. 
Chap. 6. Of their diet, cookery, &c.—p. 65 
Chap. 7. Of their dispositions and rood qualifications, us friendship, &e.—p. 69. 
Chap. 8. Of their hardiness.—p. 75. 
Chap. 9. Of their wondering at the first view of any strange invention — 
de ade 
, Chap. 10, Of their king’s government, and subjects’ obedience.—p. 79. 
Chap. 11. Of their marriages.—p. 81. 
Chap. 12. Of their worship.—p. 82. 
Chap. 15. Of their wars.—p. 84. 
Chap. 14. Of their games, sports, &e.—p. 85 
Chap. 15. Of their huntings.—p. 88. 
Chap. 16. Of their fishings.—p. 89. 
Chap. 17. Of their arts, &ce.—p. 90. 
Chap. 18. Of their language.—p. 91. 
Chap. 19. Of their deaths, &c.—p. 92 
Chap. 20. Of their women, k&c.—p, 94 
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‘The second chapter treats ‘“‘ Of the seasons of the year, winter 
and summer, together with the heat, cold, snow, rain, and the ef- 
fects of it;’? and to Mr. Wood’s remarks it may be added, in fa- 
vour of the country he recommends, that in proportion as it is cul- 
tivated the climate improves. 

“For that part of the country wherein most of the English have their habita- 
tions: it is for certain the best ground and sweetest climate in all those parts, bear 
ing the name of New England, agreeing well with the temper of our English bo- 
dies, being high land, and sharp air, and though most of our English towns bordet 
upon the sea-coast, yet are they not often troubled with mists, or unwholesome 
fogs, or cold weather from the sea, which lies east and south from the land. And 
whereas in England most of the cold winds and weathers come from the sea, and 
those situations are counted most unwholesome that are near the sea-coast, in that 
country it is not so, but otherwise ; for in the extremity of winter, the north-east 
and south wind coming from the sea, produceth warm weather, only the north- 
west wind coming over the land, is the cause of extreme cold weather, being 
always accompanied with deep snows and bitter frost, so that in two or three 
days the rivers are passable for horse and man. But as it is an axiom in nature, 
Nullum violentum est perpetuum, no extremes last long, so this cold wind blows 
seldom above three days together, after which the weather is more tolerable, the 
air being nothing so sharp, but peradventure in four or five days after this cold 
messenger will blow a fresh, commanding every man to his house, forbidding any 
to out-face him without prejudice to their noses; but it may be objected, that it 
is too cold a country for our Englishmen, who have been accustomed to a warmer 
climate, to which it may be answered (Jgne levatur hyems) there is wood good 
store, and better cheap to build warm houses, and make fires, which makes the 
winter less tedious: and moreover, the extremity of this cold weather lasteth but 
for two months or ten weeks, beginning in December, and breaking up the tenth 
day of February; which hath been a passage very remarkable, that for ten or a 
dozen years the weather hath held himself to this day, unlocking his icy bays and 
rivers, which are never frozen again, except there be some small frost until the 
middle of March. It is observed by the Indians, that every tenth year there is 
little or no winter, which hath been twice observed of the English; the year of 
the new Plymouth men’s arrival was no winter in comparison; and in the tenth 
year after, likewise, when the great company settled themselves in Massachuset’s 
Bay, was a very mild season, little frost, and less snow, but clear serene weather, 
few north-west winds, which was a great mercy to the English coming over so 
rawly and uncomfortably provided, wanting all utensils and provisions which be- 
longed to the well being of planters, and whereas many died at the beginning of 
the plantations, it was not because the country was unhealthful, but because their 
bodies were corrupted with sea-diet, which was naught, their beef and pork being 
tainted, their butter and cheese corrupted, their fish rotten, and voyage long, by 
reason of cross winds, so that winter approaching before they could get warm 
houses, and the searching sharpness of that purer climate creeping in at the cran- 
nies of their crazed bodies, caused death and sickness; but their harms having 
taught future voyagers more wisdom, in shipping good provision for sea, and find- 
ing warm house at landing, find health in both.” p. 5. 

“To relate how some English bodies have borne out cold, will (it may be) 
startle belief of some, it being so strange—yet not so strange astrue. A certain 
man being something distracted, broke away from his keeper, and running into 
the woods, could not be found with much seeking after; but four days being ex- 
pired, he returned, to appearance as well in body, as at his egress, and in mind 
much better; for a mad man to hit home through the unbeaten woods was strange, 
but to live without meat or drink in the deep of winter, stranger, and yet return 
home bettered, was most strange.” 

“The hard winters are commonly the forerunners of pleasant spring-times, and 
fertile summers being judged likewise to make much for the health of our English 
bodies : it is found to be more healthful for such as shall adventure thither, to com: 
towards winter, than the hot summer: the climate in winter is commonly cold and 
dry, the snow lies long, which is thought to be no small nourishing to the ground. 
For the Indians burning it to suppress the underwood, which else would grow all 
over the country, the snow falling not long after keeps the ground warm, and 
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with this melting conveys the ashes into the pores of the earth, which doth fat. 
ten it. It hath been observed, that English wheat and rye proves better, which 
is winter sown, and is kept warm by the snow, than that which is sown in the 
spring. The summers be hotter than in England because of their more southern 
latitude, yet are they tolerable; being often cooled with fresh blowing winds, it 
seldom being so hot as men are driven from their labours, especially such whose 
employments are within doors, or under the cool shade: servants have hitherto 
been privileged to rest from their labours in extreme hot weather, from ten of the clock 
till two, which they regain by their early rising in the morning, and double dili- 
gence in cool weather. The summers are commonly hot and dry, there being 
seldom any rains; | have known it six or seven weeks before one shower hath 
moistened the plouglman’s labour, yet the harvest hath been very good, the 
Indian corn requiring more heat than wet, for the English corn, it is refreshed 
with the nightly dews, till it grow up to shade his roots with his own substance 
trom the parching sun.”—p. 7. 


The concluding passage of the chapter on the “ suitableness of 
the climate to English bodies, for health and sickness,’’ presents 
a pleasing character of the author; and contains, in a few words, 
its substantial recommendation, which the experience of two cen- 
turies has not proved to be deceitful. 

“ The last argument to confirm the healthfulness of the country, shall be from 
mine own experience, who although in England Iwas brought up tenderly under 
the careful hatching of my dearest friends, yet scarce could I be acquainted with 
health, having been let blood six times for the pleurisy before I went; likewise 
being assailed with other weakening diseases. But being planted in that new 
soil and healthful air, which was more correspondent to my nature (I speak it 
with praise to the merciful God,) though my occasions have been to pass 
through heat and cold, wet and dry, by sea and land, in winter and summer, day 
by day, for four years together, yet scarce did | know what belonged to a day’s 
sickness.””—p. 10, 

Treating of the agriculture of the country, he says: 


“There is such plenty of grass and feeding, that there is no want of winter- 
fodder till December, at which time men begin to house their milch cattle and 
calves: Some, notwithstanding the cold of the winter, have their young cattle 
without doors, giving them meat at morning and evening. For the more upland 
vrounds, there be different kinds, in some places clay, some gravel, some a red 
sand; all which are covered with a black mould, in some places above a foot deep, 
in other places not so deep.” 

“ For the natural soil, I prefer it before the county of Surrey, or Middlesex, 
which, if they were not enriched with continual manurings, would be less fertile 
than the meanest ground in New England; wherefore it is neither impossible, nor 
much improbable, that upon improvements the soil may be as good in time as in 
England. And whereas some gather the ground to be nought, and soon out of 
heart, because Plymouth men remove from their old habitations,—I answer, they 
do no more remove from their habitation than the citizen which hath one house in 
the city, and another in the country, for his pleasure, health, and profit. For 
although they have taken new plots of ground, and built houses upon them, yet 
do they retain their old houses still, and repair to them every Sabbath day; nei- 
ther do they esteem their old lots worse than when they first took them: what if 
they do not plant on them every year? I hope it is no ill husbandry to rest the 
land, nor is always that the worst that is sometimes fallow. If any man doubt of 
the goodness of the ground, let him comfort himself with the cheapness of it ; 
such bad land in England, | am sure will bring in store of good money. This 
ground is in some places of a soft mould, and easy to plough; in other places, so 
tough and hard that I have seca ten oxen toiled, their iron chain broken, and 
their shares and coulters strained; but after the first breaking up, it isso easy that 
two oxen and a horse may plough it: there hath as good English corn grown 
there as could be desired ; especially rye, and oats, and barley: there hath been 
no great trial as yet of wheat and beans; only this much I affirm, that these two 
grains grow well in gardens—therefore it is not improbable, but when they can 
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gather seed of that which is sown inthe country, it may grow as well as any other 
but commonly the seed that cometh out of E ngland is heated at sea, and there- 
fore cannot thrive at land.”—p. 13. 


After describing, at some length, the natural evils of the coun- 
try, such as noxious animals and reptiles, the chapter upon this 
head concludes with a passage, which is particularly useful for the 
consideration of those who, at any time, devote themselves to the 
subject of colonization. 


“Thus have you heard (says our author) of the worst of the country: but 
some, peradventure, may say no, and reply, that they have heard that the peo- 
ple have been often driven to great wants and extremities. To which I answer: 
it is true that some have lived for a certain time with a little bread, others with- 
out any; yet all this argues nothing against the country in itself, but condemns 
the folly and improvidence of gag) as would venture into so rude and unmanaged 

a country, without so much isions as should have comfortably maintained 
the m in health and strength, tilf™by their labours, they had brought the land to 
yield his fruit. Ihave myself heard some say, that they heard it was a rich land, a 
brave country, but when they came there, they could see nothing but a few canvas 
booths andold houses,—supposing at the first to have found walled towns, fortifica- 
tions, and corn fields, as if towns could have built themselves, or corn fields have 
grown of themselves, without the husbandry of man. These men, missing of 
their expectations, returned home and railed against the country. Others may 
object that of late time there hath been great want;—I deny it not; but look to 
the original, and tell me from whence itcame. The root of their want sprung up 
in England, for many hundreds hearing of the plenty of the country, were so 
much their own foes and country’s hindrance, as to come without provision, which 
made things beth dear and scant: wherefore ‘let none blame the country so much, 
as condemn the indiscreetness of such as will needs run themselves upon hard- 
ship. And I dare further assure any that will carry provision enough for a year 
and a half, shall not need to fear want, if he either be industrious himself, or 
have industrious agents to manage his estate and affairs. And whereas many do 
disparage the land, saving, a man cannot live without labour: inthat they more 
disparage and discredit themselves, in giving the world occasion to take notice of 
their dronish disposition, that would live of the sweat of another man’s brow 
surely they were much deceived, or else ill informed, that ventured thither in 
hope to live in plenty and idleness, both at a time ; and it is as much pity as he 
that can work and will not, should eat, as it is pity that he that would work and 
cannot, should fast. [condemn not such, therefore, as are now there, and are 
not able to work; but f advise, for the future, those men that are of weak con- 
stitutions to keep at home, if their estates cannot maintain servants. For all 
New England must be workers in some kind. And whereas it hath been for- 
merly reported, that boys of ten or twelve years of age might do much more 
than get their living: that cannot be, for he must have more than a boy’s head, 
and no less than a man’s strength, that intends to live comfortably; and he that 
hath understanding and industry, with a stock of an hundred pounds, shall live 
betterthere, than he shall do here, off twenty pounds perannum. But many, I 
know, will say, If it be thus, how comes it to pass, then, that they are so poor? 
To which I answer, that they are poor but in comparison,—compare them with 
the rich merchants or great landed men in England, and then, I know, ‘they will 
seem poor. There is no probability they should be exceeding rich, because none 
of such great estate went over yet; besides, a man of estate must first scatter 
before he gather; he must lay out monies for transporting of servants, and cattle, 
an: yoods—for houses, and fences, and gardens, &c. ‘This may make his purse 
seem light, and to the eye of others seem a leaking in his estate, whereas dis- 
bursements are for his future enrichments; for he being once well seated and 
quietly settled, his increase comes in double; and howsoever they are accounted 
poor, they are well contented, and look not so much atabundance, as a compe- 
tence. So little is the poverty of the country, that I am persuaded if many in 
England which are constrained to beg their bread were there, they would live 
better than many do here that have money to buy it. Furthermore, when corn 
is scarce, yet may they have either fish or flesh for their labour; and surely that 
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place is not miserably poor to them that are there, where four eggs may be lad 
for a penny, and a quart of new milk at the same rate: where butter is sixpence 
a pound, and Cheshire cheese at fivepence, sure Mildlesex affords London no 
better pennyworths. What though there be no such plenty as to cry these things 
in the streets, yet every day affords these pennyworths to those that need them, 
in most places—I dare not say in all. Can they be very poor, where for four 
thousand soules, there are fifteen hundred head of cattle, besides four thousand 
goats, and swine innumerable. In an ill sheep year, | have known mutton as dear 
in Old England, and dearer than goat’s flesh is in New England, which is alto- 
gether as good, if fancy be set aside.”—pp. 47, 48, 49. 


We shall conclude our notice of this work, with presenting to 
our readers, for the sake of the remarks which follow it, the great- 
er part of the chapter of advice.—** What provision is to be made 
for a journey at sea, and what to carry for use at land.” 


“Many, peradventure, at the looking over @f, these relations, may have incli- 
nations or resolution for the voyage, to whom T wish all prosperity in their un- 
dertakings; although I will use no forcive arguments to persuade any, but leave 
them to the relation: yet, by way of advice, I would commend to them a few 
lines from the pen of experience. And because the way to New England is over 
sea, it will not be amiss to give you directions what is most necessary to be carri- 
ed. Many, I suppose, know as well, or better than myself; yet all do not: to 
those my directions tend, although every man have ship-provisions allowed him 
for his five pound, which is salt beef, pork, salt fish, butter, cheese, pease, pot- 
tage, water-gruel, and such kind of victuals, with good biscuits, and six-shilling 
beer: yet will it be necessary to carry some comfortable refreshing of fresh vic- 
tuals,—as, first, for such as have ability, some conserves, and good claret wine, 
to burn at sea; or you may have it by some of your vintners or wine-coopers 
burned here, and put up into vessels, which will keep much better than other 
burnt wine, is a very comfortable thing for the stomach, or such as are sea-sick : 
sallad oil likewise; prunes are good to be stewed; sugar for many things, white 
biscuits, and eggs and bacon, rice, poultry, and some wether sheep to kill aboard 
the ship, and fine four-baked meats will keep about a week or nine days at sea; 
juice of lemons, well put up, is good either to prevent or cure the scurvy. Here 
it must not be forgotten to carry small skillets, or pipkins, and small frying-pans, 
to dress their victuals in at sea. For bedding, so it be easy, and cleanly, and 
warm, it is no matter how old or coarse it be, for the use of the sea; and so like- 
wise forapparel, the oldest clothes be the fittest, with a long coarse coat, to keep 
better things from the pitched ropes and planks. Whosoever shall put to sea ina 
stout and well-conditioned ship, having an honest master, and loving seamen, shall not 
need to fear, but he shall find as good content ut sea as at land. 

“For the health of passengers, it hath been observed, that of six hundred 
souls, not above three or four have died at sea. It is probable, in such a compa- 
ny, more might have died either by sickness or casualties, if they had staid at 
home. For women, I see not but that they do as well as men, and young chil- 
dren as well as either, having their healths as well at sea as at land. “Many like- 
wise which have come with such foul bodies to sea, as did make their days un- 
comfortable at land, have been so purged and clarified at sea, that they have 
been more healthful for after-times; their weak appetites being turned to good 
stomachs, not only desiring, but likewise digesting such victuals as the sea af- 
fords. Secondly, for directions for the country: it is not to be feared but that 
men of good estates may do well there, always provided, that they go well ac- 
commodated with servants, in which | would not wish them to take over many ; 
ten or twelve lusty servants being able to manage an estate of two or three thou- 
sand pounds. Itis not the multplicity of many bad servants (which presently 
eat a man out of house and harbour, as lamentable experience hath made mani- 
fest,) but the industry of the faithful and diligent labourer, that enricheth the 
careful master; so that he that hath many dronish servants shall soon be poor, and 
he that hath an industrious family shall as soon be rich. 

“ Now forthe encouragement of his men, he must not do as many have done, 
(more through ignorance than desire,) carry many mouths and no meat; but ra- 
ther much meat tor a few mouths. Want of due maintenance produccth nothing 
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but agrumbling spirit, witha sluggish idleness ; whereas those servants which be 
well provided for, go through their employments with speed and cheerfulness. 
For meal, it will be requisite to carry a hogshead and a half, for every one that is 
a labourer, to keep him till he may receive the fruit of his own labours, which 
will be a year and a half after his arrival, if he land in May or June. He must 
likewise carry malt, beer, butter, cheese, some peas, good wines, vinegar, strong 
waters, &c. Whosoever transports more of these than he himself useth, his 
overplus being sold, will yield as much profit as any other staple commodity. 
Every man likewise must carry over good store of apparel; for if he come to buy 
it there, he shall find it dearer than in England. Woollen cloth is a very good 
commodity, and linen better, as Holland, lockram, flaxen, hempen, calico, stuffs, 
linsey-wolsies, and blue calico, green baize for housewives’ aprons, hats, boots, 
shoes, good Irish stockings, which if they be good are much more serviceable 
than knit ones; all kind of grocery wares, as sugar, prunes, raisins, currants, 
honey, nutmegs, cloves, &c.; soap, candles, and lamps, &c.; all manner of house- 
hold stuff is very good trade there, as pewter and brass, but great iron pots be 
preferred before brass for the use of that country ; warming-pans and stewing- 
pans be of necessary use and good traffic there; all manner of iron wares, as all 
manner of nails for houses, and all manner of spikes for building of boats, ships, 
and fishing stages; all manner of tools for workmen; hoes for planters, broad 
and narrow for setting and wadding; withaxes, both broad and pitching axes; all 
manner of augers, piercing bits, whip saws, two-handed saws, froes, both for the 
riving of pales and lathes, rings for beetles’ heads, and iron wedges, though all 
these be made in the country, (there being divers blacksmiths,) yet being a 
heavy commodity, and taking but a little stowage, it is cheaper to carry such 
commodities out of England. Glass ought not to be forgotten of any that desire 
to benefit themselves or the country; if it be well loaded, and carefully packed 
up, | know no commodity better for portage or sale. Here, likewise, must not 
be forgotten all utensils for the sea, as barbels, splitting-knives, leads, and cod- 
hooks and lines, mackarel-hooks and lines, shark-hooks, seans, or bass nets, 
large and strong herring-nets, &c. Such as would eat fowl, must not forget their 
six-foot guns, their good powder and shot of all sorts; a great round shot called 
Bastable-shot, is the best, being made of a blacker lead than ordinary shot. 
Furthermore, good pooldavies, to make sails for boats, roads and anchors for 
boats and pinnaces, be good; sea coal, iron, lead, and mill-stones, flints, ord- 
nances, and whatsoever a man can conceive is good for the country, that will lie 
as ballast, he cannot be a loser by it. And lest I should forget a thing of so great 
importance, no man must neglect to provide for himself, or those belonging to 
him, his ammunition forthe defence of himself and the country. For there isno 
man there that bears a head, but that bears military arms; even boys of fourteen 
years of age are practised with men in military discipline, every three weeks. 
Whosoever shall carry over drums and English colours, pattesons, halberds, pikes, 
muskets, bandeleras with swords, shail not needs to fear good gain for them, such 
things being wanting in the country: likewise, whatsoever shall be needful for 
fortification of holds and castles, whereby the common enemy may be kept outin 
future times, is much desired. They as yet have had no great cause to fear; but 
because securits hath been the overthrow of many a new plantation, it is their 
care, according to their abilities, to secure themselves by fortifications as well as 
they can. Thus, having shown what commodities are most useful, it will not be 
amiss to show you what men be most fit for these plantations. 

* First—.Ven of geod working, and contriving heads ; @ well-experienced common- 
wealth’s-man, for the good of the body politic, in matters of advice and counsel; a 
well-skilled and industrious husbandman, for tillage and improvement of grounds ; 
an ingenious carpenter, a cunning joiner, a bandsome cooper, such a one as can 
make strong ware for the use of the country, and a good brickmaker, a tiler, and 
a smith; aleather-dresser, a gardener, and a tailor; one that hath good skill in the 
trade of fishing, is of special use; and so is a good fowler. If there be any that 
hath skill in any of these trades, if he can transport himself, he needs not fear 
but he may improve his time and endeavours to his own benefit and comfort; if 
any cannot transport himself, he may provide himself of an honest master, and 
so may do as well. There is as much freedom and liberty for servants as in Eng- 
land, and more too ; a wronged servant shall have right vo/ens nolens from his in- 
jurious master, and a wronged master shall have right of his injurious servant, as 
well as here: wherefore let no servant be discouraged from the voyage, that in- 
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tends it. And now, whereas itis generally reported, that servants and poor met: 
w rich, and the mastersand gentry grow poor: I must needs confess that the 
iligent hand makes rich, and that labouring men having good store of employ- 
ment, and as good pay, live well and contentedly ; but I cannot perceive that those 
that set them a-work are any way impoverished by them: Peradventure, they 
have less money by reason of them, but never the less riches; a man’s work 
well done being more beneficial than his money, or other dead commodities, 
which otherwise would lie by him to no purpose. Many men be so improvident 
as to set men about building of castles in the air, or other unnecessary employ- 
ments, he may grow poor; but such as employ labourers about planting of corn, 
building of houses, fencing in of ground, fishing, and divers other necessary oc- 
casions, shall receive as much or more by poor men’s labours, than those that 
live in England do from the industry of such as they hire: wherefore I do sup- 
pose this to be but the surmisings of some that are ignorant of the state of the 
country, or else misinformed by some ill-willers to the plantations. Many objec- 
tions, | know, are daily invented to hinder the proceedings of these new planta- 
tions, which may damp the unsettled spirits of cath as ure not greatly affected 
with those undertakings. 

“Some there are who count, with Claudian, that it is an incomparable happi- 
ness to have their birth, life, and burying in the same place—these are never 
likely to remove further than the shell of their own country. But because there 
are some noble spirits that devote their estates and their persons to the common 
good of their king and country, I have therefore for their direction and delight 
made this relation. For as the end of my travel was observation, so I desire the 
end of my observation may tend to the information of others. As I have observ- 
ed what I have seen, and written what I have observed, so do I desire to publish 
what I have written, desiring it may be beneficial to posterity ;—and if any man 
desire to fill himself at that fountain from whence this tasting cup was taken, his 
own experience shall tell him as much as I have here related.” 


The ‘ note of preparation,”’ so remarkable in the abundance of 
provisions which Wood recommends, shows that our forefathers 
were accustomed to enjoy comforts, in a degree somewhat sur- 
prising to modern readers. The picture either designates a class 
of emigrants, very different, indeed, from that which now is well 
satisfied with the ordinary “ship’s allowance;’’ or, if the bulk of 
the adventurers were from the poorest classes, their habits of liv- 
ing must have been widely different from that of the same rank in 
life in the 19th century. 

Our author’s interesting discussions upon the character of the 
native inhabitants of the country, must be reserved for a future 
occasion. It is a subject to which justice can only be done by un- 
divided attention. It is full of difficulty; and from the gross bar- 
barity with which they have been treated by white men, demand- 
ing the most serious regard. We promise that it shall not be ne- 
glected ; and we are glad to be able to announce, that the views of 
the government of our own country, as well as that of the United 
States of America, are greatly changed towards the unhappy tribes 
whom they have supplanted. 


WALES AND AFRICA. 
Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander, Ball, was once stationed 
off Goree, on the coast of Africa, and had on board his ship a de- 
tachment of the 75th regiment, composed chiefly of Welshmen. 
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A party of them had permission to land on the continent, and com- 
menced a little barter trade for articles of provisions, &c. with 
some of the natives who had come from the interior. To the sur- 
prise of the Cambrians they found that some Welsh words, used 
among themselves, appeared to be understood by the negroes, 
They then addressed them in Welsh, and received replies in a lan- 
guage something similar to Welsh, and thereby maintained an in- 
tercourse with the natives in a broken but intelligible manner. So 
extraordinary a circumstance could not fail to become known to the 
Captain, and he, with his usual sagacity, was determined to ascer- 
tain the fact. He accordingly invited some of the natives on board, 
and deputed a few of the most steady and intelligent men in the 
regiment, and who had not been on shore, to converse with them. 
A conference was accordingly held before him and the whole crew, 
of course occasionally interrupted by words which were strange 
to each party; but a conversation was held in a language under- 
stood by both. 

The astonishment of the Cambrians is not easily conceived, at 
finding negroes speaking a language in which they could make 
themselves understood to Europeans of so peculiar a dialect! Cap- 
tain Ball asked a sergeant what he thought of it; and the reply was, 
that the language was certainly not exactly Welsh, but it was so 
very much like it, that he understood the natives much better than 
he did a man in the regiment who spoke Irish. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 


“ How comes it, sad Minstrel, “ And know’st thou, young Stranger, 
Th —_ gentle tone So hallow’d a spot, 
Is waken’d by sorrow, That the voice of affliction 

And sorrow alone ?” Can enter it not?” 


“ Alas! noble Stranger, “ But will it, poor Minstrel, 
My harp can but speak Be heard with delight, 

Of the woes that have stolen By jewel-deck’d Lady, 
The bloom from my cheek.” Or laurel-crowned Knight ?” 


“Dost thou think, pensive Minstrel, “Yes! the stern hearts of Warriors 
Thy wo-breathing strain Will melt at my lays, 

Will at yonder proud castle And Ladies will mingle 
4 welcome obtain?” A sigh with their praise. 


“ The Minstrel’s song ever 
In sadness must flow, 

For music is passion, 
And passion is wo 


Fatarr Francis 
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FROM IHE BRITISH CRITIC 


Travels in various Countries of Europe, «dsia, aad Africa. 
By Edmund Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the third. Seandina- 
via. Section the Second. 4to. pp. 556. £3 13s. 6d. Cadell. 
1823. 


Ir is but natural that we should turn to these pages with feelings 
of very poignant regret; and their lamented author is so fully pud- 
lici juris, that we may be permitted to express these feelings with- 
out reserve, and with an entire confidence that they will be in 
unison with those of all to whom they are addressed. Few who 
have found time to write so much and so well, have lived more 
among mankind and for mankind than the late Dr. Clarke; few 
have left in the affections of those with whom they lived most 
closely, a more vivid or a more permanent memorial. To an in- 
tellect originally rapid and penetrating, he had applied the most 
assiduous culture; and profiting by a rare combination of opportu- 
nities both for study and for travel, in the privacy of the closet 
and on the open stage of the world, he united in himself a wider 
range and a greater diversity of knowledge, than commonly falls to 
the lot of a single individual. Enterprising and energetic, he con- 
temned all obstacles which appeared to withstand acquirement; 
prompt and courageous, he overcame all real difheulties in its pur- 
suit; frank and liberal, he treasured it up only that he might more 
largely dispeuse it when attained: for if we were asked to name 
that quality which predominated over all others in the constitution 
of his mind, which tempered and mitigated the abundant warmth 
of a naturally ardent disposition, and which prevented its luxuriance 
from running, as it were, to waste, we should be amply borne out 
by all who were even slightly acquainted with his character, when 
we state it to have been—Benevolence. After a youth of early 
academical distinction, and subsequently of laborious and exten- 
sive travel, not easily rivalled among our countrymen, in the me- 
ridian of life he tound himself once more in that sea of learning 
which had formed him as a nursing mother, and which he always 
cherished with the fondest regard. Here, not only by the love of 
science and of letters with which himself was so profoundly im- 
bued, but still more by the singular power with which he was en- 
dowed of awakening others also to feel the same; by the elegance 
and attractiveness of the pursuits in which he skilfully showed the 
path, and successively allured so many to follow; and by the bril- 
liance which his free and courteous hospitality diffused around so- 
cial intercourse, it is scarcely too much to say that he impressed 
almost a new stamp upon his University; and that, without endan- 
gering the manliness and solidity of her ancient studies by rash 
and hasty innovations, he introduced a taste for additional branch- 
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es, Which have increased her grace and heightened her practical 
utility. 

From this voluntary course of honourable and beneficial labour, 
he was snatched away too early and too suddenly for all except him- 
self; and the only consolation which could be suggested to those 
who knew him best, arose from the*very source which made their 
sorrow bitterest at the moment. The volume now before us was 
nearly ready for publication at the time of his decease. It com- 
pletes the series published under his own immediate superintend- 
ence, and finishes the history of his travels. Another posthumous 
volume is now being arranged from his miscellaneous papers, and 
we cannot doubt that its extensive circulation will amply recom- 
pense that openness of hand and singleness of eye which distin- 
guished Dr. Clarke in life, and which have contributed to make 
his loss so irreparable to his family. 

The public are already acquainted with Dr. Clarke’s researches 
in the greater part of Norway. The present volume opens with 
his residence at Christiania. Here, under the guidance of Bernard 
Anker, the Lorenzo of Scandinavia, as he has been well termed by 
Wolff, he had favourable opportunities of observing Norwegian 
manners; which in many points do not appear to have made rapid 
strides towards civilization. Even an assembly at the house of the 
Governor was thronged with gentlemen smoking, spitting, and 
playing at whist at the same time, while the score of their game 
was marked in chalk upon the table. But the magnificence of the 
brothers of the family of Anker atoned for these petty barbarisms. 
The establishments of both Peter and Bernard were on a scale of 
unrivalled splendour, and their charities were as unconfined as their 
hospitality. Their names are too generally and too advantageously 
known to need any pause upon them here: but the reader may 
form some notion of the difficulties which the founders and sup- 
porters of almost every institution connected with knowledge or 
benevolence had to encounter, and the resources which they brought 
with them to the struggle, from a single incidental fact which was 
mentioned to Dr. Clarke. When he observed that the philosophi- 
cal instruments in Bernard Anker’s library were of English manu- 
facture, his host rejoined, “‘I must send to England for almost 
every thing; all the linen of my family is sent annually to London 
to be washed.”’ 

The commerce of Christiania, at the time of Dr. Clarke’s visit, 
consisted in an annual export, to the amount of £150,000, in tim- 
ber, iron, copper, alum, glass, and skins. The imports were about 
two-thirds of this sum, principally from England; in cloth, stock- 
ings, camlets, hardware, lead, and coals; the rest was corn, from 
Denmark and the Baltic. The population, including the old town 
and suburbs, did not exceed 9000. That of Norway altogether, 
over a surface of 21,000 miles, was 970,000. The whole export 
of the kingdom was little short of two millions sterling. The 
streets of Christiania were narrow and filthy, intersected by open 
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sewers, in which all the drainage of the houses was allowed to 
stagnate. Norway did not possess a single bookseller’s shop; ne- 
vertheless Christiania could boast its public library, the legacy of 
a native. 

The Kongsberg mines were a point of great attraction to Dr. 
Clarke. They are situated about forty miles west of the capital, 
and are termed by Ponloppidan, who wrote in 1751, the most con- 
siderable, profitable, and inexhaustible of any European mines; yet 
when Dr. Clarke saw them they were worked by the Government 
at the annual loss of 240,000 rix dollars; and were kept open only 
from the fear of depriving a great number of inhabitants of all sub- 
sistence, if they should once be closed. The metal is found in de- 
tached masses, not in regular and continuous veins, so that the la- 
bour is a perpetual lottery of profit and loss. Some of the masses 
of native silver thus found, are of enormous size and weight. One 
preserved in the Royal Museum at Copenhagen is nearly six feet 
in length, in one part measures six inches in diameter, and weighs 
568 (Danish) pounds. About 2300 men are employed in the 
works. Their wages are a shilling a day, with an allowance of 
more than two-thirds drawback on the price of corn. Their hours 
of toil are from five in the morning till one in the afternoon; all 
farther time, if required, receives extra payment: and employment 
is found even for children of twelve years of age. The great loss 
to Government arises from the long train of intendants and asses- 
sors, whose salaries engross the profits: for more than 5000 per- 
sons of all ranks (exclusive of their families and children) receive 
pay from Kongsberg according to the establishment; and in the 
country at large 14,000 families, immediately or collaterally, de- 
rive their support from the mines. There can be little doubt, 
that in private hands they would become a source of considerable 
gain. 
On his return from these mines Dr. Clarke proceeded once 
again to Sweden. We shall transfer him to the iron mine of Pers- 


berg. 


“As we drew near to the wide and open abyss, a vast and sudden prospect of 
yawning caverns and of prodigious machinery prepared us for the descent. We 
approached the edge of the dreadful gulf whence the ore is raised; and ventured 
to look down; standing upon the verge of a sort of platform, constructed over it in 
such a manner as to command a view into the great opening as far as the eye could 
penetrate amidst its gloomy depths: for, to the sight, it is bottomless. Immense 
buckets, suspended by rattling chains, were passing up and down: and we could 
perceive ladders scaling all the inward precipices; upon which the work-people, 
reduced by their distance to pigmies in size, were ascending and descending. Far 
below the utmost of these figures, a deep and gaping gulf, the mouth of the low- 
ermost pit, was, by its darkness, rendered impervious to the view. From the spot 
where we stood, down to the place where the buckets are filled, the distance 
might be about seventy-five fathoms; and as soon as any of these buckets emerged 
from the gloomy cavity we have mentioned, or until they entered into it in their 
descent, they were visible; but below this point they were hid in darkness, The 
clanking of the chains, the groaning of the pumps, the hallooing of the miners, the 
creaking of the blocks and wheels, the trampling of horses, the beating of the 
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tiammers, and the loud and frequent subterrancous thunder from the blasting of 
the rocks by gunpowder, in the midst of all this scene of excavation and uproar, 
produced an effect which no stranger can behold unmoved. We descended with 
two of the miners, and our interpreter, into this abyss. The ladders, instead of 
being placed like those in our Cornish mines, upon a series of platforms as so 
many landing-places, are lashed together in one unbroken line, extending many 
fathoms; and being warped to suit the inclination or curvature of the sides of the 
precipices, they are not always perpendicular, but hang over in such a manner, 
that even if a person held fast by his hands, and if his feet should happen to slip, 
they would fly off from the rock, and leave him suspended over the gulf. Yet 
such ladders are the only means of access to the works below: and as the labour- 
ers are not accustomed to receive strangers, they neither use the precautions, nor 
offer the assistance, usually afforded in more frequented mines. In the principal 
rin-mines of Cornwall, the staves of the ladders are alternate bars of wood and iron 
here they were of wood only, and in some parts rotten and broken, making us 
often wish, during our descent, that we had never undertaken an exploit so hazard- 
ous. In addition to the danger to be apprehended from the damaged state of the 
ladders, the staves were covered with ice or mud; and thus rendered so cold and 
slippery, that we could have no dependence upon our benumbed fingers, if our feet 
failed us. Then, to complete our apprehensions, as we mentioned this to the 
miners, they said,—* Have a care! It was just so, talking about the staves, that one 
of our women* fell, about four years ago, as she was descending to her work.’ 
‘Fell!’ said our Swedish interpreter; rather simply; ‘and pray what became of 
her?’ ‘* Became of her!’ continued the foremost of our guides, disengaging one of 
his hands from the ladder, and slapping it forcibly against his thigh, us if to illus- 
trate the manner of the catastrophe,—‘ she became (ranKaka) a pancake.’” P., 
101. 

“ After much fatigue, and no small share of apprehension, we at length reached 
the bottom of the mine. Here we had no sooner arrived, than our conductors, 
taking each of us by an arm, hurried us along, through regions of ‘ thick-ribbed ice,’ 
and darkness, into a vaulted level, through which we were to pass into the princi- 
pal chamber of the mine. The noise of countless hammers, all in vehement action, 
increased as we crept along this level; until at length, subduing every other sound, 
we could no longer hear each other speak, notwithstanding our utmost efforts. 
At this moment we were ushered into a prodigious cavern, whence the sounds 
proceeded ; and here, amidst falling waters, tumbling rocks, steam, ice, and gun- 
powder, about fifty miners were in the very height of their employment. The 
magnitude of the cavern, over all parts of which their labours were going on, was 
alone sufficient to prove that the iron-ore is not deposited in veins, but in beds. 
Above, below, on every side, and in every nook of this fearful dungeon, glimmer- 
ing tapers disclosed the grim and anxious countenances of the miners. They were 
now driving bolts of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities for the gunpowder, for 
blasting. Scarcely had we recovered from the stupefaction occasioned by our 
first introduction into this /andemonium, when we beheld, close to us, hags more 
horrible than perhaps it is possible for any other female figures to exhibit, holding 
their dim quivering tapers to our faces, and bellowing in our ears. One of the 
same sisterhood, snatching a lighted splinter of deal, darted to the spot where we 
stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling rheum, her hair clotted with mud, dugs 
naked and pendulous; and such a face, and such hideous yells, as it is impossible 
to describe :— 


Black it stood, as Night—fierce as ten Furies— 

Terrble as Hell 
If we could have heard what she said, we should not have comprehended a sylla- 
ble: but as several other Parce, equally Gorgonian in their aspect, past swiftly by 
us, hastening tumultuously towards the entrance, we began to perceive, that if we 
remained longer in our present situation, tropes might indeed cut short the 
threads of our existence; for the noise of the hammers had now ceased, and a tre- 
mendous blast was near the point of its explosion. We had scarcely retraced with 
all speed our steps along the level, and were beginning to ascend the ladders, 





* Females, as well as males, work in the Swedish mines 
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when the full volume of the thunder reached us, as if roaring with greater vehe 
mence because pent amongst the crashing rocks, whence, being reverberated over 
all the mine, it seemed to shake the earth itself with its terrible vibrations.” 
P. 104, 

The Fahlan copper-mine, which he next visited, was worked, it 
is said, before the Christian era; nay, the tradition of the place 
aflirms, that all the copper employed by Solomon in building his 
temple was derived trom these shafts. Part of the mine is ina 
state of dangerous combustion, which has arisen from the negligence 
of some workmen, who being disturbed in an attempt to steal some 
sulphate of iron, threw down their torches and fled. The timber 
of the works caught fire, and communicated with the pyrites. An 
attempt was made to arrest the progress of the flames, by building 
double walls and excluding the air as much as possible. Within 
one of these, 170 fathoms below the surface, Dr. Clarke ventured 
for a few seconds, 

“ We saw the walls which they had constructed for opposing its progress; and 
the overseers, by opening some double doors placed in these walls, gave us a tran- 
sient view of the fire itself, that was at this time menacing with its ravages the 
whole of these ancient and valuable works, ‘he sight we had of it was short; 
because the fumes of sulphur were so powerful, that we found it impossible to re- 
main many seconds within the apertures.* By rushing in for an instant, we saw 
enough to convince us what the fate of the mine would be, if the devouring ele- 
ment were not thus pent, and held in subjection by the smothering nature of its 
own exhalations, The moment any air was admitted from the doors, and the va- 

ours were thereby partially dispersed, whole beds of pyrilous matter appeared 
in a state of ignition; the fire itself becoming visible; but our torches were extin- 
guished almost instantaneously, and it was only by holding a piece of cloth before 
the mouth and nostrils that we could venture beyond the second door. If this con- 
flagration should extend to a greater depth, the mine would be destroyed by the 
fumes alone; as it would become impossible to proceed with the works in the 
midst of its exhalations. A miner, lately, in advancing unguardedly and with too 
much precipitation towards the ignited matter, to ascertain the extent of it, fell 
dead; being suffocated, as was the Elder Pliny, and in a similar way.” P. 142. 

In a circular wainscoted cave at the lowest point of descent, 
called the Council Chamber, custom has established that each Swe- 
dish monarch should be seated once, at least, in the course of his 
reign, and inscribe his name on its walls. The mines do not give 
employment to more than 1000 persons. 

The approach to the University of Upsala is through a level 
corn country, much resembling Cambridgeshire. The first lectures 
to which the travellers hastened, were those of the Botanical Pro- 


. 





* “The mode which the author adopted, and which enabled him to remain long 
enough to obtain a view of the combustion as it was then going on, was the same 
which he had been formerly taught by the guides of Mount Vesuvius, as a means 
by which a person may brave the gaseous exhalations of the crater of that volcano, 
and perhaps of any mephitic vapour; namely, that of covering the mouth and nos- 
trils with a piece of cloth, such as the flap of a coat may afiord, and mhaling the 
air, necessary for breathing, through its texture. In this manner, respiration may 
be carried on, for a short time, where any one would be otherwise liable to suffo- 
cation, and even in the midst of the most sulphureous exhalations: and as an atten- 
tion to this simple precaution may be the means of saving the lives of those who 
are accidentally exposed to such situations of danger from suffocating or delete 
rious fumes, its introduction will not be deemed superfluous.” 
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tessor Thunberg, the successor of Linneus. They were delivered 
in a green-huuse, opposite the very cottage in which the Swedish 
sage had formerly resided. Half a dozen slovenly boys, none ex- 
ceeding fourteen years of age, composed the oratory. The great 
anxiety of these studeuts was directed to the moment at which a 
palm branch should be thrown among them by the Professor, (for 
What purpose we know not,) which they immediately proceeded 
to cut iuto walking sticks with their knives. The Chemical 
Schools presented a larger, but an equally inattentive class, and it 
was evident trom the dress in both, that the students were drawn 
from the body of poorer artificers. The Library contains a few 
typographical treasures, but is most celebrated for its possession of 
the well known Codex edrgenteus of the four Gospels. The cha- 
racters are painted, rather than written, in silver, and it is believed 
to be as early as the fourth century. ‘The leaves are vellum, stained 
of a violet hue. It was captured at the storming of Prague in 1648, 
and presented to Queen Christina; during the confusion which 
preceded her abdication, it is said to have been stolen by Isaac 
Vossius; and alter his death to have been purchased and presented 
to the University which at present possesses it. Lut the most sin- 
gular deposits in this library, are two chests of manuscripts, the 
donation of Gustavus III. They are double locked, chained, and 
sealed, and are not to be opened tll fifty years have elapsed from his 
decease. Conjecture, of course, is busily at work as to their con- 
tents; but itis worse than idle to quote conjecture. Dr. Clarke subse- 
quently met with a bookseller at Stockholm, who had been employed 
by Gustavus as his amanuensis; and who professed that he had assisted 
in arranging and copying many of these manuscripts. He stated 
that the most important part of them consisted of a H/story of his 
own Times, written by the king himself; which he ehacterized 
as exhibiting deep political knowledge and profound reflection. 
Dr. Clarke saw no reason to doubt the eredibility of his informant; 
on the contrary, both from his manner in making the statement 
and his general reputation, he was inclined to pin his faith upon the 
account. 

The Cathedral of Upsala contains, among others, the tombs of 
Gustavus Vasa and of Linn ss; in its collection of reliques is pre- 
served a wooden image of the great god Thor, which does not 
meet at present with attention proportionate to iis curiosity; and 
a singular standard, of the history of which we are curious to know 
more than Dr. Clarke could discover. Margaret's Siif/t, though 
no better than a ** dirty rag,’” may have as much claim to respect, 
and excite as chivalrous emotions in the breast of a Swede, as the 
Countess of Salisbury’s garter in our own. 

The University of Upsala has nothing in its establishment which 
an Englishman is accustomed to associate with this dignified title. 
Something similar to it, says Dr. Clarke, may perhaps be ‘ound in 
Scotland, but even in the last there is nothing so low as in Sweden. 
We almost doubt whether Dr. Clarke ever visited St. Andrew’s 

Vor. IV. No. 21.—Museum 2k 
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The students do not wear any Academical dress; their slouched 
white hats, loose dangling surtouts, and long uwnkempé locks, re- 
mind the English traveller of the fifth of November and its hero; 
their lodgings consist of a single room, furnished with a bench, a 
stove, two chairs, and sundry tobacco pipes. Each studies when 
and what he pleases; and as soon after noon as he can, hurries 
away a /a cave, as it is termed, that is, to a public cellar. Here 
they smoke, and drink beer, brandy, and wine, all of native ma- 
nufacture, though the last passes under a French name; and all 
of equally detestable quality. Their revels last to a late hour, and 
frequently, more particularly if political disputes occur, terminate 
in blows. Dr, Clarke was present at one of their convivial meet- 
ings, and was not very deeply impressed either with their spirit 
of hilarity or of good breeding. ‘The courtesy with which he tes- 
tified his good wishes to the company and their University met 
with an ill return, and but for his forbearance and presence of mind 
would have involved him in a quarrel. But the unpopular Profes- 
sors, if any such there be, are the greatest sufferers on these occa- 
sions. The shout, when the game is up in a sally from these ta- 
verns, is pareat or vivat, end | wo be to the luckless wight whose 
heels cannot save him from the consequences of the first. The 
number of students does not exceed three hundred, and among 
these, besides a total relaxation of discipline, there was no motive 
to excite energy or stimulate to exertion. Public examinations 
and prizes are alike unknown; and from its deficiency both in 
moral restraint and in mental exercise, the “great and hitherto 
unrivalled school of natural history,”’ as Stillingfleet named it, ap- 
pears fast hastening to decay. 

In the church of Riddesholm, in Stockholm, Dr. Clarke saw the 
coffin of Charles XIL. the tomb having been recently opened, in 
order to ascertain, from the appearance of the king’s skull, the dis- 
puted fact of his assassination. On this point we shall give the 
traveller’s own remarks, in illustration of which is appended an 
excellent plate of the cast from the king’s head. 

* The hat and clothes worn by Charles the Twelfth when he was shot in the 
trenches before Frederickshall are preserved in the Arsenal, in the north suburb, 
precisely in the state in which they were taken from the King’s body after his 
assassination. That he was really assassinated, seems so clear, that it is marvellous 
any doubt should be entertained as to the fact; and yet, with a view to ascertain 
the truth as tothe manner of his death, every succeeding sovereign has thought it 
right to open his sepulchre, and to inspect his embalmed remains. The other curi- 
osities contained also in the arsenal are, the skin of a horse upon which Gustavus 
Adolphus rode at the battle of Lutzen; a boat built by Peter the Great at Sardam 
in Holland, taken by the Swedes while on its way to Petersburgh; a number of tro- 
phies taken by Charles the Twelfth from the Russians, the Poles, and the Danes ; 
also the dress worn by Gustavus the Third at the time of his assassination, and his 
image in wax, which we before noticed. Our main object, upon this occasion, 
was to see once more the clothes worn by Charles the Twelfth at the time of his 
death, as connected with a few observations which we had made res — that 
event, and which we shall presently state. The coat isa plain blue uniform, 
with large brass buttons, like that of a common soldier; the gloves are of bufl 
feather, and reached almost up to the elbow; the right-hand glove is a good deal 
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stained with blood,* and so is the buff belt which he wore round his body. The 
hat seems to have been slightly grazed by the ball in that part which immediately 
covered his temple; but there was nothing in its appearance which could throw 
any light upon the nature of the wound that was inflicted ; that is to say, whether 
it had been thus grazed by a ball entering in or going out. The appearance of 
the skull, after the King’s death, satisfactorily proved that the wound in the tem- 
ple was made bya ball going out. Was it to be believed that a ball from the 
enemy’s works, at the distance the King stood, would have either taken the di- 
rection of that by which he was shot, or that it would have passed entirely through 
the skull on both sides? Mr. Fredenheim, Knight of the Polar Star, President of 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, distinguished by his travels and historical 
collections, and High Steward of all the Royal Cabinets, had, at this time, the care 
of the matrice moulded upon the King’s face soon after he was killed. Owing to 
his kindness, and that of Mr. Breda, to whom Gustavus the Fourth came daily to 
sit for his portrait, permission was obtained for us to have a Cast taken from this 
matrice : it is now deposited in the University Library at Cambridge. From the 
appearance of this Cast, all dispute must cease as to the nature of the shot which 
caused the King’s death; which, in the account of that event published by order 
of the Swedish Government, was said to have been a ball from a falconet. Voltaire, 
also. in his anxiety to do away the imputation that had fallen upon his country- 
man, Siguier, insists upon it that the ball was too large for the calibre of a pistol; 
whereas it is plain that the real shot was a pistol bullet. The appearance of the 
woundin the temple also shows that it was inflicted by a bullet going out, and slanting 
upwards, having entered into the lower part of the skull behind; and that the shot 
was directed by a private hand from behind, and did not come from the enemy’s 
works, is obvious from this circumstance, and from the fact of the King’s having 
drawn his sword half out of its scabbard, in the agonies of death, to immolate his as- 
sassin.t| Whocan read the conversation which passed between Count Liewen, the 
King’s Page, then upon the spot, and Mr. Wraxall, without being convinced that the 
King was assassinated,+ even if this evidence were wanted: but as it is so nearly 
connected with a very important event in history, and serves to confirm Count 
Liewen’s testimony, we have caused an accurate drawing of this Cast to be en- 
graved, in which the nature of the wound in the right temple may be as plainly 
discerned as if the original had been exposed to view. The same engraving will 
also serve to exhibit the countenance of Charles the Twelfth with much greater 
accuracy than any other portrait can pretend to: it remained unaltered even in 
death ; and displays, in a very striking manner, the haughtiness of character for 
which this hero was so remarkably distinguished.” P. 274. 


The watchmen of Stockholm carry a machine which might be 
adopted with advantage by our London Charlies. It is a portable 





* “Mr. Coxe, who mentions this circumstance, considers it as probable, that 
the King, ‘upon receiving the shot, instantly applied his right hand to the wound 
in his temple, and then to his sword.’—See Travels into Sweden, p. 352. Lon- 
don, 1784.” 

t “‘I followed the officers to the place where the King was killed. The 
Prince ordered the Generals and Officers who were present to place the body in 
a litter prepared to convey it to the head-quarters; one and twenty soldiers 
standing around with wax tapers in their hands. We observed that the King, in 
the agonies of death, had drawn his sword half out of the scabbard; and that the 
hilt was so tightly grasped by the right hand, as not to be disengaged without 
difficulty.’ See the Account taken from the Narrative of Philgren, a Page to the 
Prince of Hesse, who was that day in waiting. Coxe’s Trav. into Sweden, p. 354. 
Lond. 1784.” 

+ “* There are now very few men alive who can speak with so much certainty 
as myself. I was in the camp before Frederickshall; and had the honour to serve 
the King, in quality of Page, on that night when he was killed. [| save No vounr 
THAT HE WAS assasstnarED. The night was extremely dark ; and it was almost an 
impossibility that a ball from the fort could enter his head, at the distance, and on 
the spot where he stood. I saw the king’s body, avp aM CERTAIN THE WoUND IN 
“IS TEMPLE WAS MADE BY A PISTOL BULLET.” Connt Liewen’s Conversation with M 


Wrarell. See Coxe’s Travels, Ec. p. 357.” 
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trap, which being thrown round the nape of the neck, tightens tt- 
self with every fresh struggle of the prisoner. The Swedish night- 
ery is somewhat melancholy, but it is more poetical than our * Past 
ten o’clock.”’ 
Klockan ar tie slagan '— 
Fran eld, och brand, 
Och fiencden’s hand, 
Bevara, O Gud, den stad och land'— 
Klockan &r tie slagan! 
The clock has struck ten' 
From fire, and fire-brand, 
And trom the enemy’s hand, 
Save, O God! this town and land!— 
The clock has struck ten! 

It was in the extreme depth of winter (December 14) that Dr. 
Clarke left Stockholm, on his route to Russia; the thermometer, at 
seven in the evening, was 21° below freezing. The winter had set 
in with considerable severity, and the holiday of the North was 
evidently beginning: instead of the ever-varying Yah so, (fa sa !) 
which forms the constant rejoinder of a Swede to all questions and 
remarks, the peasants, upon hearing it observed that it was very 
cold, rubbed their hands with looks of jov, and replied, ** ves, 
bravely cold! beautiful weather! now you may travel as fast as you 
please.” This was the answer when Madeira, in the well of the 
carriage, had frozen in the bottle, and the bread glistened within 
like loaf sugar, and was broken by a hammer. On arriving at the 
wretched inn of Grissehamn, on the Gulf of Bothnia, the tra- 
vellers made a fruitless attempt to cross to Ekeré. The vessel on 
board of which they embarked, carried much more than its propor- 
tion of canvass; the weather was tempestuous, and the erew undis- 
ciplined. At the moment in which the boat appeared to be sink- 
ing, trom the sea which she had shipped, when Dr. Clarke had es- 
caped out of the window of the carriage, and the sailors were pull- 
ing at wrong ropes, or preparing to swim, the steersman, by a daring 
but dexterous effort, put the helm quite about, and happily return- 
ed to port. The wind continued contrary tor several days, during 
which there was much difficulty in procuring either fuel or provi- 
sions. Candles there were none; and it was with the utmost difli- 
culty, even when the smoke was increased almost to suffocation, 
that the temperature of the apartment could be raised above the 
freezing point. At length, on the sixth morning, the boatmen 
pronounced that the weather was more favourable. 

“We set sail. The morning was dark; and the shore here is so formed, that 
the appearance of the horizon and of the sea cannot be discerned until the land 
has been cleared The sky looked fearfully red towards the east, and as fearfully 
black towards the west, in which quarter the wind was. We expressed our ap- 
prehensions to the boatmen; but they said that within four hours they could take 
us over, and that the wind would not increase within that time. Scarcelvy had we 
cleared the land, when we beheld a sea at which even our dlanders were appal- 
led: at the same time it came on to blow with great violence, the gale gathering 
force at every instant. But the storm of wind was nothing, compared to the state 
of the sea; which having beer: agitated for many days, presented to our astonish 
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ed boatmen mountains of boiling water. Nothing could more effectually con 
vince us of our serious situation, than seeing the consternation of the crew. We 
begged them to put back, as they had done before. This they confessed they 
would gladly accede to, but that it was impossible: that all we could now do was, 
to bear up to windward, in the hope of making one of the land Isles, and avoid 
being driven into the Ba/tic. Within ten minutes after our danger became ap- 
parent, every hope seemed to vanish. Our interpreter, as a seaman in the Last. 
India service, had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and often sailed in storms in 
the .dtlantic Ocean, bui he confessed he had never beheld such a sea as was here 
gathered in the land Hef. One of the danders, an experienced sailor, took the 
helm, and made his comrades lower the foresail. The mainsail could not be dis- 
pensed with, as we were falling fast to leeward; and without bearing to windward 
we must inevitably perish. We continued to luff from time to ume; but when 
‘the rising world of waters,’ in mountain-breakers, threatened to overwhelm 
us, the vells of all our boatmen became a signal to the helmsman to oppose to it 
the stern of the vessel; and thus, letting her drive before the sea, to fall off to 
leeward, being carried into a gulf of foam, which broke over both sides of our 
boat, and covered us with the waves. Half drowned and gasping, we saw far be- 
hind us, when we were lifted upon the tops of the billows, another boat in equal 
distress; and this occasionally disappeared so completely from our view, as to 
make us believe she had foundered; but when she hove again in sight, she was 
so far to windward of us that there was not the smallest chance of our being able 
to reach her by swimming, in case of our being upset: and we afterwards learn- 
ed, that she had entirely given us over, and had enough to do in bailing the wa- 
ter, which filled on her lee-side, to think of rendering us any assistance. The 
principal part of our distress was attributed, by the boatmen, to the having out 
carriage on board; and they reproached us on this account. Every time the ves- 
sel heeled, the weight and swing of this vehicle, propped high in the boat, made 
her ship more water than she would have done otherwise. We soon came tothe 
resolution of consigning it, with all we had, tothe deep, and gave orders to the 
men to beave it overboard. ‘This was attempted; but they assured us we should 
sink the vessel in so doing, and abandoned the undertaking. By cutting away, 
however, the props upon which the carriage was supported, we contrived to 
lower it upon the ballast, and the vessel laboured less in consequence. Still, how- 
ever, the storm increased; and the sea washed over us continually. Huddled to- 
gether near the stern, we could only trust to Providence, and, in the intervals 
when the sea left us, watch the countenance of our undaunted helmsman. After 
all, we knew not how our escape was eflected, being quite stupified and benumb- 
ed by our dreadful situation. All that the author could recollect of the first 
glimpse of hope was, that, after long struggling in endeavours to recover the ves 
sel’s lee-way, the island on which the /and Telegraph is stationed appeared at 
a great distance to leeward, under the boom of the mainsail. Soon afterwards, get- 
ting another island to windward, the sea was thereby rendered somewhat more 
tranquil, and the boatmen set up a shout, saying, ‘ Bra! Bra /—Ingen fara ! 
Det har ingen ’*fara/* After this we sailed through the Sound, and close to the 
shore; but could not land on account of the surf. Having passed these islands, 
we steered for Eker’, the sea being much more calm; and arrived there soon af- 
ter mid-day.” P. 308. 

On landing in Aland every thing was changed: the ground was 
covered with snow, and sledges were already in use. The general 
cheerfulness was increased; and, in spite of our love of summer 
skies and western breezes, it is impossible not to feel animated by 
Dr. Clarke’s vivid description of a widely different climate. 

“The first day of our sledge-travelling convinced us of the folly and inconve- 
nience of being pent inclose carriages, when performing a winter-journey in such 
aclimate. Never was any mode of travelling more delightful than this of the 





* “ Bra! isan interjection answering to bravo / The literal meaning therefore 
is, *Bravo' Bravo' No danger! There is no danger'” 
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open sledge. In the carriage, we were always complaining of the rigours of the 
temperature: in the sledge, although exposed to the open air, we found no in- 
convenience from the utmost severity of the frost. The atmosphere was so clear 
and dry, that, being well clothed, the effect of it was charming. An intensity of 
general cheerfulness seemed to keep pace with the intensity of the season. Bril- 
hant skies; horses neighing and prancing; peasants laughing, and singing.— 
*Fine snow! brave ice! brave winter’ Merry-making in all the villages. Fes- 
tival days, with unclouded suns; nights of inconceivable splendour and ineffable 
brightness; the glorious firmament displaying one uninterrupted flood of light, 
heightened by an durora Borealis, while boundless fields of snow reflected every 
ray. Add to this, the velocity with which the sledge-drawn traveller is made to 
fly over sea and over land; over lakes and over plains ; amidst iskunds and rocks; 
through snowy groves and forests bending with the weight of glittering icicles ; 
here winding through thick woods, there at large upon the solid main—* purum 
caLcavimus equer ;’—in the micst of scenery so novel, but withal so pleasing in 
the richness, the variety, and the beauty of the effect. ‘The snow too, in itself, is 
not one of the least of the wonders; for though it be not seen to fall, it gradually 
accumulates, It was now eight inches deep, and we had not observed a single 
instance of its descent. From the extreme diminution of temperature in the air, 
the condensed vapours were frozen into particles so minute, that, without ad- 
hering together and forming fakes, they passed imperceptibly through the clear 
serene atmosphere, in the state of an invisible sleet; which, when agitated by 
wind, rose from the ground in the form of a fine powder, and seemed as dry as the 
dust of the desert.” P. 320. 


In a single night, after a violent tempest, the sea which separated 
the travellers from Finland was frozen over. The ice at first, on 
these occasions, is so rotten that no one dares to pass: and some- 
times it does not become sufficiently consolidated to permit this pas- 
sage during the whole winter. ‘The waves close to the shore were 
fixed in all their undulating forms, as if stricken in a moment by 
the wand of a magician. ‘The thermometer stood at 324° below 
freezing, the Zero of Fahrenheit. Dr. Clarke was thus condemned 
to a three days’ delay in the miserable hut at Vergatta. Of the 
manners of his companions he has given a lively portraiture in the 
following account of a levee which he witnessed at Vardé just be- 
fore his disappointment. 


“As we entered the hovel called the Post-house,—for we can give it no better 
name,—we were told that the extra-post messengers were not yet come: we 
therefore had to wait for their arrival: and this delay gave us an opportunity of 
seeing a little of the interior economy of one of these dwellings, in its most un- 
disguised state. A more curious sight could hardly be imagined. At our en- 
trance, nobody was up. The members of the family held a conversation with our 
boatmen, but we saw none of them. The floor of the only room they had, and 
of which we had taken possession, was covered with straw and sedge, according 
to the custom of the country at Christmas, and once a practice, even in Kings’ 
houses, in England. Peeping from behind their hiding-places, as soon as they 
perceived that strangers had entered this apartment, they were all stirring; and 
presently there fell out from every side of the room the naked figures of men, 
women, boys, and girls, who had been piled in tiers one above another, as in a 
ship’s cabin; being concealed from view by so many sheep skins, which were 
suspended as curtains before their cots. This motley groupe, amounting in all 
to thirteen persons, without a rag to cover them, squatted themselves upon the 
floor in the middle of the chamber, and began altogether the business of their 
brief toilette. The women put on two pairs of woollen hose, and over these a 
pair of greasy boots. The toilette being ended, they all with one accord began 
to blow their noses into the palms of their hands, and to wipe them upon their 
clothes. Then the men kindled their tobacco-pipes; and a universal hawking 
and spitting commenced. Nor were the women unoccupied: for a large fire be- 
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ug lighted, the females of the family quietly took up their petticoats, and sate 
before it, very leisurely gartering their stockings. ‘This being done, a girl now 
handed round their breakfast: it consisted of, first, a dram to each person, served 
in a smallsilvercup; secondly, a portion of black biscuit, with about two ounces 
of fresh butter. At this meal they sate without ceremony or order, each where 
and with whom he pleased, chatting and laughing in groupes, apparently con- 
tented and happy. It was rather new, to see mothers with children at their 
breasts disengage their tender infants trom the nipple, to pour down their little 
throats a portion of the dram which came to the mother’s share; but still more 
remarkable to see these young dram-drinkers lick their lips, roll their eyes about, 
and stretch out their puny hands, as craving mor; shewing how accustomed 
they were to this beverage. Perhaps the practice may explain the frequency of 
dwarfs in the Northern countries of Europe; asin Poland, Russia, and Sweden. 
But the author, venturing a mild remonstrance upon seeing an affectionate mother 
pouring brandy down her child’s throat, was told, ‘It is good for them: our 
children are not troubled with wind or with rickets; and our adults,’ giving one 
of the sturdy peasants a notable thump, ‘see how hardy and healthy they are!’ 
There was no reply to such an appeal; forof the anders, in general, it may be 
said, that a more vigorous race can hardly be found; and all of them have im- 
bibed with their milk their morning drams of brandy.”—p. 926. 

After three days delay he determined to undertake the circuit- 
ous and hazardous southern passage to Kumlinge. ‘The distance is 
more than twice that of the common route, but the islands being 
more numerous, the straits are narrower, and therefore more prac- 
ticable. 

The ice was smooth and glassy as a mirror; in some places the 
transparency was perfect, and rocks of granite were seen towering 
from below. Nota living creature, save a few ravening wolves, 
was to be descried; and, on arriving at the island of Bargo, the 
natives were both astonished and terrified at the unexpected sight 
of strangers. ‘They refused to furnish horses, for the wolves, they 
said, would infallibly devour them on their return; and yet, anx- 
ious to get rid of the intrusion of their guests, they repeatedly in- 
quired why they did not go away! The sledge was obliged to be 
drawn by hand, and some seal-hunters, who were met with acci- 
dentally, officiated as guides. 

“We now directed our icy pilgrimage towards .Mushaga, by an eastern instead 
of a southern course ; our seal-hunters taking the lead with their iron-shod pikes, 
and often leading us a weary circuit, to avoid the openings and hazardous places 
of thin ice, by which we were compelled to deviate from the direct line of our 
march. The pikes used to ascertain the safety of a passenger are about six feet 
in length, having at the lower extremity an iron spike with a sharp and strong 
hook. The spike is used to try the thickness of the ice. If, after two or three 
stabs with this iron spike, the water do not spout up, the ice will bear a horse ; 
and if it do not rise after a single blow, but appears only after a second stroke, 
it is considered as fit to support a man. The hook attached to this spike is for 
the purpose of dragging out the bodies of those who are unfortunate enough to 
slip through the crevices, or fall into the holes, which are deceitfully covered 
with a thin icy superficies. These accidents are generally owing to the snow, 
which, by covering such places, prevents a person from being aware of the sud- 
den danger he may encounter from a neglect of sounding often with his pike. 
Every individual of our party was provided with one of these safety-pikes; al- 
though the chief use of them is for those who precede and act as pioneers, who 
plunge their pikes into the ice incessantly, at every step, in order to make the 
way sure. If the foremost man gives an alarm, the rest of the party fall back, 
and disperse as quickly as possible ; taking care not to collect together upon one 
spot. Wehad many of these alarms; and our weary walk continued throughout 
the whole day, a journey of painful suspense and apprehension, never free from 
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danger; being often farthest from the land when we appeared to be the nearest 
to it, in Consequence of the ciret isdcviations we were con pe led to make, in 
order to obtain a foots \ ut half after two o’clos Ss is M. we were wrthin 
ight of Bes/ ut thre ty of reaching the shore increased as we ap 
proached, Presse v Vv { discern the figures of several of the natives, 
stanung upon a high ist among the rocks, regarding our movements with an 
srnest att ou We seon tound the reason of the interest we bad excited; the 
ce, as We advanced, appeared almost everv where open; and became so thin, 
that our | kes brough up water at every str ke. it certainly was not a moment 
for much ceremony ind the guides used none; for the scal-bunters talline back 
with precipitation, he J alla peasants ispers ! also, tollowed by the imter- 
preter, ho, in spite of all my remonstrances, lett me in this terrible juncture, 
to shift fur mvself. Tn such a situa on, the presence of any one, it is true, could 
ouly serve to increase the danger; and for a moment twas almost bewildered 
lo turn back ivan, and retrace our former footst ps, at this late hour of the day, 
over fields of ice extending nearly tinrty BE A miles, would require more 


strength than | could then muster, exiiausted as L was already by fatigue. 1 saw 


1 } 
no alternative but that of persevermg, a all lhazar is, alother quarter ota mile ; 


and slowly ventured on towal ls WH a, sotmbechiimnes wo king mv way ne arly a 
mile in order to gain an approach of twenty yards. At every stroke of my pike, 
the water gushed through the orifice it made; until the ice beginning to bend 
with my weight, |} was afraid to use it. By perseverance, however, [ had gained 
avery near approach to the land, which gave me spirits and courage: the ice be 


came stronger—then weaker: at last reached the rocks—covered also with ice ; 


and, in my eagerness to climb their slipp ss rtaces, sustained many sevcre falls, 
one of which brought me headlong back again upon the sea. The people col- 
lected on the shore now descended to my assistance ; and the guides who had de 
serted me, ashamed of bei 7a left behind by as ranger, after various attempts, 
following my footsteps, arrived also at .M "—p. 346 


In the wretched cottage which they first entered, seven children 
were aflected with the putrid small-pox. The eldest, a daughter, 
was lying dead. The torlorn parents were weeping over her, and 
anticipating the inevitable ta 
ved. Their diet consisted of raw salt fish, steeped in sea water 

frozen. Their condition, says Dr. Clarke, was unrivalled in 


and 
human misery: * nothing could be done tur them, nor did they 


ask for any thing.”’ 
A boat, by the assistance of four peasants, was now worked 


te of their litthke ones who vet survi- 


{ 
through a mile of ice into the open sea. ‘The sail was hoisted, 


and, a plank being tastened alone the ribs of the vessel. to prevent 
her staving, she was laid on her side. Two of the men remained 
upon the ice holding the bow, the others got in with Dr. Clarke. 
and the boat scudded on till it broke the rotten ice and plunged in- 
tothe water By giving it a swinging motion it continued to make 
its way before the wind; but the labour was excessive, for the ice 
in parts was six inches thick. On reaching the open sea fresh dif- 
ficulties awaited them: the snow was falling rapidly, and large 
struck against each other, and the boat. with tre- 


masses of ice 
It was evident thai the passage would soon 


mendous explosions. 
be completely frozen; and it was with no 


little delight that the 


travellers disembarked on the island of Sattunga. The hostess of 
the cottage to which they repaired, retused money for their night’s 
lodging, and asked only for a charm to cure a pain which had af- 
flicted her head for forty years. Some lump sugar with whic! 
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1© Was presented was so new to her, that she stuck it up among 
sther rarities in her cupboard, not to be used but to be exhibited. 

The caravan, on the following morning, amounted to thirty- 
seven persons; and the whole retinue extended over a space of two 
English miles. The distance to be traversed in a straight line was 
sbout twenty-one miles; but it was probable that the necessary 
circuit would nearly double it. Of this they were soon convinced ; 
for they had seareely quitted the shore betore they were turned 
aside by two seal-hunters, with lifted pikes, warning them to fall 
back as quickly as possible, since the ice was open. Walking was 
very difficult; chasms were constantly occurring, and not a step 
‘ould be taken till trial was first made with the safety pike. Nor 
was it safe to tread in the footsteps of those who preceded, foi 
more than once the ice which had borne the first gave way be 
neath the second passenger. Two of the guides narrowly escaped 
in this manner, through the dexterity, watchfulness, and courage 
of their comrades. Such was the mode in which Dr. Clarke passed 
ithe last day of the eighteenth century, and happily reached Kum- 
iinge in safety, after severe toil and no inconsiderable peril. 

The ice on the following day would not bear their horses, and 
the guides, harnessing themselves to the sledges, turned their poor 
inimals loose on an island, from which, they said, they would not 
attempt to stray. 

‘** A painter would have found acurious subject for his pencil, in the figures of 
the two horses uponan ice-clad rock, when we abandoned them. Being heated 
»y drawing the sledges, the drops of sweat had congealed into long icicles, stick- 
ng out, lke bristles, all over their bodies, and hanging in such long and thick 
stalactites from the nostrils, that it seemed dangerous to attempt to break them 

ff, for fear of tearing away the flesh with them: all their shaggy manes and tails 
ind hair were thus covered by a white opake crust with pendent icicles, so that 
they seemed rather like some nondescript animals than horses. As soon as we 
juitted them, they turned their heads to leeward; and remained fixed, like 
marble statues, upon the rock; closing their eyes, and scarce showing signs of 
animal life.’—p. 368. 

On passing Brando (the Burnt Island) the congregation were just 
breaking up from church; and upwards of one hundred sledges, 
unid shouts of boisterous merriment and all the varied chances oi 
a race course, were dashing at full speed past each other. On 
quitting Varssala, on the second of January, the thermometer, 
before sunrise, stood at 521° below freezing. The cheeks of the 
travellers, when touched by the outward air, felt as if scorched ; 
and the silk handkerchiefs bound round them could not be removed 
without excoriation. Dr. Clarke’s left eye was so frozen, that he 
could not by any effort separate the lids; and a sudden squall of 
wind produced a strong inclination to sleepiness and stupor. The 
cheeks of the English servant who accompanied them were actual- 
ly frost bitten; and the whole party proceeded to the customary 
operation of rubbing them with snow. A little dog, which lay at 
the bottom of the sledge wrapped up in woollen, had one of its 
hind legs frozen so stiffly that it could not be moved from its belly 
In this state they stopped at the first village. The servant could 

Vox. IV. No. 21.—Aluseum. 2 L 
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not be restrained from the temptation of a warm room: his face, 14 
consequence, almost instantly became blistered and paintul, and tm 
a few hours a thin purulent ichor flowed fromthe wound. Even ot 
the rest none escaped without blistering and excoriation. One 


other danger awaited them on their arrival at Abo. 


“Here being conducted into a very spacious and lofty chamber, used as a pub 
lic card-room, adjoining to the ball-room, and finding that it was to be heated by 
means of two stoves, one at either extremity of this cold apartment, we ordered 
fires in both of them. Whenthe wood, which had been used as fuel, was so fai 
consumed that only the clean embers remained, according to the common custom 
in the country, we closed the chimneys by means of an iron slider there placed 
for this purpose. If the inhabitants close up their stoves that the embers may 
send out heated air into the room, they are always careful to watch lest any ap- 
pearance of a blue lambent flame upon the wood coals should remain, in which 
state it would be dangerous to shut the shders. Unfortunately, not being aware 
of this critical symptom,—which, in fact, denotes the formation and disengage- 
ment of carbonic acid gas,—and finding it difficult to warm so large a roomat all, 
we stopped up the chimneys as soon as we could do so without filling the room 
with smoke; and the consequence was, that we very narrowly escaped being kill- 
ed. ‘The author first felt the attack: it came on with great coldness in the extre 
followed by a general sensation of shivering 


mities, and a tendency to sneeze ; 
Presently » le fell senseless on the 


over the whole body, and violent head-ache. 
floor. Hiscompanion, being roused by the noise, and finding him in this situa- 
tion, attempted to raise him; but was by this time also similarly atfected, and had 
barely strength enough left to call in the servants, who alarmed the people of the 
house. Luckily, there happened to be inthe inn, as a lodger, a young man who 
was an itinerant Lecturer in Natural Philosophy: as soon as he came into the 
room, in which many were now assembled, he perceived the cause of the acci- 
dent, and immediately drew back the iron sliders which had closed the chimneys, 
‘Two persons had lost their lives in the same chamber but 


and opened the doors 
This young man told us that simi- 


a short time before, and from the same cause. 
lar accidents occur frequently, in winter, among the peasants; the chimneys in 
all their houses being constructed with a sliding-board, to close over the embers 
of burning wood: but as the severity of the climate always tempts them to shut 
their chimneys before the carbonic acid gas has complete ly effected its escape, 
the most fatal consequences ensue. Their mode of treating persons under these 
attacks is, to carry them out naked into the open air, and rub their bodies with 
snow until the vital functions are restored. We felt the bad effects of this acci- 
dent in violent head-ache, which lasted during many days afterwards.”—p. 385. 
c a cI ; 
The University of Abo is little known out of its immediate 
neighbourhood, even by name; and to many of our Academical 
readers this sister in letters will, probably, be wholly new. Yet 
Abo has produced scholars and philosophers, who, as Dr. Clarke 
assures us, would confer honour on any seat of science. The po- 
pulation of the town ts more than three times larger than that ot 
Upsala, and it ranks next in grandeur to Stockholm and Gotten- 
burgh. We shall not, however, pause upon the PoAjarne and 
other Finnish odes of Professor Frantzén, whose fame, we think, 
has been ill consulted by the introduction of a bald prose English 
translation of rather a high-flown love poem; nor shall we exa- 
mine the respective merits of Chancellor Wachtmeister, Drs. 
Gadolin, Cavander, Tengstrém, Pipping, Wadell, Tolpo, Fatten- 
borg, or Winge: gentlemen, no doubt, as highly estimated in 
their own latitude as many whose reputation fills the wide limits 
between Trumpington and Barnwell, the Dan and Beersheba ot 
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our owe «4@/ma Mater. Dr. Clarke staid some time at Abo; and 
it was natural that he should treasure up such matters which a 
stranger may be excused for omitting. One fact in justice we must 
mention; that, in all points both of study and discipline, he ap- 
pears to rank Abo far above Upsala. 

All Finland pours into Abo during its annual fair; and brandy 
and tobacco are the great baits which allure the visiters. By half 
a yard of pigfai/ dangling from his pocket-hole, Dr. Clarke se- 
cured the services of almost every native whom he met: an expe- 
riment which, it is but proper to add, he had before tried with 
equal success in the Highlands of Scotland. The fair commences 
on the twentieth of January, and continues for three days only. 
During these, it is not possible to penetrate any of the streets lead- 
ing tothe market. After they have terminated, the purchasers on 
the moment retrace their long and weary journey, often extending 
to the whole length of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

It was with deep regret that Dr. Clarke exchanged the hospita- 
lity which he had so largely tasted in Sweden tor the widely ditler- 
ent reception which he was about to encounter in Russia. His opi- 
nions of the latter country have long been before the public; and 
this is not the time at which it is necessary to examine them. The 
spirit which Dr. Clarke carried with him into all the relations of 
life was not one by which good qualities of any kind were likely 
to be underrated: and if we were disposed to point out a fault in 
his general judgment, we should rather place it in an amiable 
disposition to exaggerate what in itself deserved admiration, ra- 
ther than in a facility of discovering ill where it did not really 
exist. 

Be this as it may, his pictures of Russia are confessedly dark; 
and the faets which he produces unquestionably bear out his con- 
clusions as far as his own experience was concerned. We pass over 
these, however, and hasten to a more agreeable theme. The de- 
scription of Petersburgh is in his best manner; although it should 
be remembered that we quote it from a part of his work not finally 
arranged by himself for the press. 

‘The united magnificence of all the cities of Europe could but equal Peters- 
burg. There is nothing little or mean, to offend the eve ;—all is grand, exten- 
sive, large, and open. The streets, which are wide and straight, seem to con- 
sist entirely of palaces: the edifices are white, lofty, and regular. At first sight, 
the whole city appears to be built with stone; but on a nearer inspection, you find 
the walls are of brick, covered with plaister; yet every part is so clean and in 
such excellent order, and has an appearance so new, that the effect is as fine and 
striking as if they were formed of marble. The public structures, on whatever 
side you direct your attention—quays, piers, ramparts—are all composed of 
masses of solid granite, calculated to endure for ages. It seems as if the ancient 
Etruscans or Egyptians—stimulated by emulation to surpass their prodigious 
works, aided by despotic power, and instructed by Grecian taste—had arisen, to 
astonish the modern world. Such is the metropolis which Catherine has left! 
Much had been done by her predecessors; but her labours surpassed them all: 
and our admiration is increased, while we beliold the magnificence of the build- 
ings, the breadth of the streets, the squares, and openings, and noble palaces. 
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and recollect that a century has not yet elapsed, since the first stone of the 
toundation of the city was laid by Peter the Great, 

* We were told that we should find Petersburg like London, and that we should 
every where hear the language and see the manners of England; but nothing 
can be farther from the truth. This city presents to the stranger a sight as novel 
and interesting as any which he will meet with in Europe. In the general appea 
ince of features and countenance, the Russians have nothing very characteristic ; 
and when their beards are cut off, as is the case with those who live as servants 
in the families of Gentlemen, they could not be distinguished from Englishmen 
but in the dresses of the people we are reminded of the inhabitants of some 

Isiatic towns; though perhaps in summer, when the robes, pelisses, and caps 
wre not worn, the impression may be different Nhe resemblance to Asiatic cus 
toms and manners, perceptible in Moscow and Petersburg, will probably decrease, 
in proportion to the intercourse of the Russians with other parts of Europe. The 
style of dress of the seventeenth century was more Oriental than it is at present 
t robe was then in use called Frredja, which is a Turkish word. At this season, 
the streets are filled with sledges; and with peasants in various costuines, having 
long beards, straight locks, bare necks, and their feet covered with shoes of the 
matted bark of trees.”— P 182 

The insane tyranny of the emperor Paul was at its height dur 
ing Dr. Clarke’s visit to Petersburgh; and he has collected various 
anecdotes respecting it. Souwarot alone appears to have been un- 
intimidated by the despot. The two following stories of that ex 
traordinary man are introduced in notes by the editor, on the au 
thority of M. Depping. 

“The Emperor ordered some models of tails to be made, which he intended 
hould be worn by the officers and soldiers; and despatched them to differen’ 
corps of the army. Sonwarof, on receiving a packet of these tails, shook his head, 
and exclaimed, ‘ These tails are not bayonets; and no fire will come from this 
powder.” A translation cannot give the spirit of the original, which has a rhythm, 
and metrical cadence, often used by Souwarof in his conversation. * Kacoi ne 
kalot, bouklai né palit, poudrei né streliat.’ "’—p. 520. 

The second regards Koutizof, originally a Greek slave, and lat 
terly the imperial valet de chambre. When Souwarof returned 
from exile, Paul sent this favourite to him. 

***Count Aoutizof”? was announced. ‘ Koutizof/’ cried the General: ‘Ido not 
know any Jtussian family of that name.’ The Count answered, that he was from 
Turkey, and that the favour of the Emperor had raised him to his present digni 
iy —* You have then doubtless distinguished yourself in arms” ‘1 have never 
served.’—* Or in the ministry ’’ ‘I have never been in any civil office. I have al 
ways been about the person of the Empcror.’—‘In what capacity ?’—Aoutizo; 
wished to turn the conversation; but Sowwaref mercilessly pursued him with 
questions ; until he confessed he had been valet de chambre. Souwarof, on this, 
turning to his servant, said: ‘You see, Ivan, what it is to conduct yourself well 
‘This gentleman was, once, what you are: behold him Count now, with the blue 
nbband |’ ”—p. 521. 

The character of this volume will be easily appreciated from the 
detailed abridgment and large extracts which we have given above, 
even if Dr. Clarke’s writings were new to our readers. It bears 
the same stamp of an ardent, original, and active spirit which has 
marked its predecessors: and in one material point it differs from 
most posthumous publications which have fallen in our way; it 
increases the reputation of its Author, and it reflects credit upon 
the judgment of the Editor. 
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VERSES TO A LOVED ONE. 


* A youthful poet's verses, read by the lips which are dearest to him.”"—Rob R 


Berray thee !—nay, thou need’st not tear 
Falsehood from passion so sincere ;— 

Who love like me will ne’er reveal 

One word—one thought—of what they feel! 


Never was woman loved by man 
As thou art loved—adored by me— 
Affection never did—nor can— 
Equal the love I bear to thee ;— 
In every place—at every hour— 
My heart avows thy ceaseless power,— 
Near thee or from thee, every sense 
Retains thy maddening influence '!— 
And when my eyes have met with thine— 
Thy soft warm hand been pressed to mine— 
And when I’ve been so blessed to move you 
lo speak those thrilling words—*“ I love you!” — 
Oh! searce could Reason’s strength control 
the wild, fierce storm which shook my soul! 
And think’st thou love like this could find 
Reception in so mean a mind, 
So base a heart, as to make known 
Kindness thy confidence has shown 
No '—never, never, thought so base 
Within my mind has found a place— 
Trust me, my breast does not enfold 
\ heart that’s cast in such a mould. 
elieve me, without cause thou fearest— 
Think’st thou I ere could injure thee ?— 
rhee!—who art first—best—fairest—dearest- 
Thee '—who art all in all to me ?>— 
No'!—rather would a heart like mine 
its last life-drop of blood resign— 
See its last pulses pass away— 
Mhan prove so base as to betray. 
It but one word—one look—one thouglit- 
Should ever be with falsehood fraught— 
if ever, ever, you should find 
Feelings so mean defile my mind— 
Then spurn me as a wretch, whose vain, 
W hose grovelling soul deserves disdain ;— 
tut if L always, always, be 
Faithful to love—to truth—to thee, 
Spare me the bitter pain, I pray thee, 
To see thee doubt and disbelieve— 
Vo think that I should e’er betray thee— 
Yo fear that [ should e’er deceive 


it. 
On Parting,—when we did not Part. 
Forget me not! though now we part,— 
And part, alas! to meet no more ; 
temember that there beats a heart, 
Which loves thee to its inmost cor: 
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Thine idolled image—voice, and air,— 


Each kind glance looked, each fond word spoken 


All, all are garnered—treasured—there, 
And wi// de, till that heart is broken. 

We part—and had we never met, 
Happy had it been for thee :— 

My love has been thy bane—but yet 
Oh! cease not to remember me' 

My passion served but to increase 
The sorrows of a suffering lot— 

To mar still more thy bosom’s peace ;— 
But still, olk' still—forget me not! 


Written on a Blank Leaf of Lalla Rookh 


Deranest, I doubly taste with thee 
The charms of this sweet minstrelsy !— 
O’er these wild numbers I have felt 
My very soul within me melt, 
To sit by thy side and hang with thee 

On the beauties of each entrancing line ; 
Phen gaze on thy speaking eye, and see 


How thy thoughts and thy feelings mingle with mine 


Oh! [have seen that full eye flash 
Seneath its long and silken lash, 

Its living glance at once revealing 

Each secret thought—each inmost feeling. 
And oh! when the bard has chanced to strike 
Mhat chord which is felt by both alike ;— 
When we have come to those moving parts 
Which strike so home to both our hearts ;— 
Those lays—alas! too real—which weep 

The misery of a lot like ours— 

We have known a feeling far too deep, 

To be raised alone by Poetry’s powers 
They serve but to goad within our breast 
rhoughts which can never wholly rest ; 

We feel—but what I need not tell— 
Alas! you only know too well! 





IV. 
Her Name. 
* The magic of a name.”~Canip'v 
Beats there the heart which does not bound, 
With a trembling thrill, at the holy sound 


Of a name beloved—which does not swell 
As it drinks a note which it loves so well? 


rho’ years may have passed since we last have hear 


From stranger lips the well-known word, 


Yet, pronounced by chance, it awakens the ear, 


And the soul delightedly turns to hear. 


That word is breathed in a softer tone, 
And possesses a music not its own ; 


And the letters which speak that name to the eve 


Appear to combine more gracefully ! 


When we utter their name, the absent are near 


The beloved themselves become more dear— 
And the dead, at that heart-dwelling sound, wi 
n more vivid and instant memorv 
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Uh! a name beloved becomes a part 

Of the dearest feelings of every heart— 
And until the heart itself shall decay, 
That teeling will never pass away ! 


V. 
To her Child. 

Sweet infant, smile again—although 

I may not claim that look of thine— 
My soul, alas! can never know 

The touching joy to call thee mine. 
Yet, when I’ve seen that sinless smile, 
ve felt my heart grow light the while— 
The evil passions of my breast 
Have then been almost charmed to rest. 
Oh! may the beams of that full blue eye, 
Which now repose so placidly, 
Never flash forth the unhallowed fire 
Of wrath—of hatred—envy—ire 
And may that calm unsullied brow, 
So clear, so pure, so stainless now, 
Be always thus—nor ever bear 
One trace of sorrow furrowed there! 
Oh! how I covet that soft thrill 
Of hallowed pleasure, which will fill 
Thy mother’s soul, when she shall trace 
Nascent expression in thy face— 
When first thy kindling eye shall show 
Thy little heart hath learned to know 


Thy mother; and thy smile, revealing 
rhe earliest touch of tender feeling, 
Shall add the power of dawning sense 


Vo the charm of infant innocence ! 


And, more than ail, when thy tongue shall try 
ro lisp its first words falteringly, 
And syllable the sound most dear, 
Most hallowed, to a mother’s car— 
Sweeter to her than the dying notes 
Of music, which over the water floats, 
Or the heavenly strain when the winds give tone 
To the harp that speaks by them alone. 
Is there on earth an equal bliss!— 
No! there’s none so perfect—so pure as this! 
Yes! dearest infant, smile again, 
And stretch thy little arms towards me,— 
And fondly look on me, for then 
1 almost dream that thou must be 
His, who thus loves thee doatingly !— 
Whose very heart of hearts caresses thee— 
Whose soul’s most fervent feeling blesses thee— 
Who'd give that soul itself, if aught 
Could make thee really his—but, no— 
I must control that maddening thought 
Alas! it never can be so! 
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On the Comparative idvantages of employing Band-wheels, 
Spur-wheels, and Bevel-wheels, in Machinery. By Mr. Jo 


sepn Backwe tL, Engineer. 
London, Dec. 20, 182 


Sir.—l believe that the difference in the friction between band 
wheels. spur-wheels, and bevel-wheels, has never been ascertained 
from actual experiment; at least, I am not acquainted with any 
publication on this interesting subject. The following results 
which | obtained from an experiment made on purpose, will con 
tribute, in some degree, to point out the very great advantages, 
and disadvantages, attending the employment of these different 
methods of actuating machinery. Two band-wheels of equal di- 
ameter, and mounted upon horizontal shafts 15 feet asunder, wer 
driven by a leather band or strap, one inch broad; and I found, 
that, by suspending a weight of four pounds to a line passing ovet 
a pulley, I could overcome the friction, and put them into motion. 
‘Two equal-sized spur-wheels, of cast-iron, with their teeth pitched, 
and dressed or trimmed, in the usual manner, and working into 
each other, at the same velocity as the two band-wheels, required 
five pounds weight to keep them in motion. On fitting two bevel- 
wheels, of cast-iron, also of equal diameters, upon two other shafts, 
they required a weight of seven pounds to give them a similar ve- 
locity with the others: and thus, the spur-wheels required one 
pound more to put them into motion than the strap or band-wheels 
did; and the bevel-wheels, three pounds more. 

I connected other and similar machinery to these shafts; and 
found the same proportional weights requisite to overcome the 
friction, and to put them into motion, as when they ran empty. 

Of course, with other proportions, or differences in the diame 
ters of the two wheels, the results would vary: still, the above 
may serve to show the comparative advantages of employing band- 
wheels, in preference to spur-geer; and spur-geer in preference to 
bevel-geer, where we have it in our power to make an election: 
and, in fact, wherever bevel-geer can be dispensed with, they 
ought never to be employed. 

Being now engaged to go abroad as a Civil Engineer, I have it 
not in my power to extend these experiments in this country; but 
should any opportunities, in my professional employments abroad, 
occur, of enlarging my experience therein, I shall not fail to com- 
municate the results to you. In the mean time, I hope that some 
others, and more competent persons, will pursue this subject,— 
which is of so much importance, in this as well as in all other coun- 
tries, where machinery is extensively employed,—and publish the 
results for the benefit of the community. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joserpu Bacxwet 





FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 
MEMOIR OF MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, ESQ. R.A. 


Mr. Sure is the only living artist we are acquainted with, 
either personally or by report, who has laid down the palette and 
the pencil, and ventured, with unpractised but daring wing, into the 
sublimer regions of poetry. Indeed if any thing were necessary 
to show that painting is not a mere mechanical art, and that exeel- 
lence in it ean result only from capacities and mental energies of 
the highest order, Mr. Shee’s poetical works, undertaken and 
completed in the midst of his professional pursuits,—pursuits that 
would appear to have little, in common with the glowing raptures 
and instant determinations of the inspired muse,—would be sufhi- 
cient to prove both. Though the eye of the painter is generally con- 
fined to a line or a point, his mind is almost continually wandering 
through the imaginative world, through the beautiful, the pictur- 
esque, and the sublime of nature; and how easy is the transition 
to the world of feeling and passion, that world in which the poet 
chiefly delights to revel, and in which he exercises the most abso- 
lute dominion over the human heart. 

Of Mr. Shee’s poetical merits we shall immediately speak; but 
it is proper we should first introduce him to our readers, and let 
them know who he is, for it is difficult to give interest to abstract 
virtue, or to works of the highest merit, if their author be un- 
known. We first wish to know the man, and afterwards the poet. 
This, perhaps, is a delusion in human nature, as it may be thought 
that we cannot be acquainted with any man through his works, 
neither the warrior nor the poet appearing to his valet de chambre 
what he appears tothe world; but whether it be delusion or not, it 
is one to which philosophers themselves are obliged to submit. It 
is idle to quarrel with delusions founded in the original nature of 
man; nor are they, perhaps, always so delusive as they appear to 
be. The delusion, no doubt, is frequently to be found in the fine 
spun theories of the philosopher, not in the common sense and 
common feeling of mankind. 

We find, from a memoir in Messrs. Cadell and Davis’s “ Col- 
lection of Portraits of Eminent Public Characters,”’ that 

‘* Martin Archer Shee, Esq. R.A. is descended from an old and 
respectable Irish family, long settled in Connaught, the western 
province of the sister kingdom. 

‘His father, the youngest of four brothers, entered into busi- 
ness as a merchant in Dublin, where the subject of this memoir 
was born, on the 23d of December, 1770. 

‘* He early discovered a strong inclination for the fine arts, and 
at twelve years of age, obtained the three first medals, for draw- 
ings of figure, landscape, and flowers, in the Dublin Society’s 
Academy. In 1787, he had the’ honour of receiving from the 
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Dublin Society, a silver palette, with an inscription expressive oi 
the approbation of that patriotic body. 

“In the pursuit of his studies as an artist, he came to England 
in 1788, and was introduced to the notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
by the late Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 

“ Mr. Shee first exhibited with the Royal Academy in the year 
1790. He was elected an associate of that institution, in 1798, 
and in the year 1800, was honoured by the diploma of Royal Aca- 
demician. 

«With his attachment to the arts, Mr. Shee has combined a love 
of literature; and conceiving the period favourable for an appeal 
to the public on the subject of the pursuits of taste, he, in 1805, 
published the first part of a poem, the composition of which had 
been for some time the amusement of his leisure hours, under the 
title of ** Rhymes on Art, or the Remonstrance of a Painter.” 

“In 1809, he published the three remaining parts, under the 
title of * Elements of Art.’’ In 1810, at the request of one of 
the Directors of the British Institution, who wished him to com- 
municate his ideas on the subject, he published * a Letter to the 
President and Directors of the British Institution,” including a 
plan for the encouragement of historical painting. 

* On the oceasion of the magnificent exhibition of the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, at the British Gallery, he, in 1813, pub- 
lished the Commemoration of Reynolds, and other poems, with 
notes, and a dedication, by permission, to his Royal Highness, 
the Prince Regent.”’ 

To this brief view of Mr. Shee’s professional and poetical ea- 
reer, we add the following particulars, which we can vouch as au- 
thentie. 

Mr. Shee acquired the first rudiments of design under the late 
Mr. Francis Robert West, a very eminent draughtsman, and dis- 
tinguished teacher in the Metropolis of the sister country. He af- 
terwards became a student in the academy of the Dublin Society, 
where he obtained the medals already spoken of. He was honour- 
ed with these early pledges of his unfolding genius, at the same 
age in which Pope wrote his ** Ode on Solitude,” but it must be 
confessed that there is nothing in this ode that renders the age at 
which it was written, worth remembering. It is a mere string of 
moral reflections without a single image, sentiment, or association 
of a poetic character. Indeed it is sufficient to prove, that though 
Pope 
“ Lisped in numbers for the numbers came,” 
he was far from lisping in poetry; and it appears to us no small 
proof, that if Pope had directed his mind, at an early period, to 
philosophical pursuits, he would not have less excelled in them 
than in poetry; or, if we were to express ourselves aright, per- 
haps what appears to us is, that neither he nor any other person 
was born a poet, and that the celebrated expression poeta nascitur 


on fit, is more popular than true, although Pope himself seemed 
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10 think differently. Without natural abilities, it is true, no ap- 
plication of mind ean lead to eminence in any art or pursuit, but 
where these natural abilities exist, they are not exclusively formed 
to excel in one particular art. Indeed, the subject of the present 
memoir appears to us one of the strongest proofs of this assertion, 
for though he first distinguished himself in painting, and that too 
at so early an age, that we could hardly think him capable ot 
esiranging his affections for a moment to a different art; and though 
it must also be admitted, that his poetry is not finished with that 
delicate hand and exquisite touch that characterize his paintings, 
there are still thickly seattered through his ** Elements of Art,” 
suificient evidence that he was not less capable of excelling in the 
higher walks of poetry; not less delighted in being permitted to 
linger around the sequestered shades and flowery haunts of Par- 
nassus, than in stealing from nature her finest aspects, and giving 
palpable existence to those less obvious, more delicate, and more 
retiring features of nature, which withdraw themselves from the 
gaze of vulgar perception, and disclose their charms to the gifted 
eye of genius alone. But of this more hereafter. 

Having availed himself of all the means of improvement which 
the state of the Arts in Ireland, and the facilities afforded him by 
the Academy, would allow, and they were as extensive as their 
materials could afford; Mr. Shee determined to proceed to Lon- 
don to complete his studies, but the approbation bestowed on some 
small portraits in Crayons, which he had executed previous to his 
intended departure, and the opportunities of occupation which 
consequently opened to him in this line, induced him to remain 
two years longer in Dublin, where, at the age of sixteen, he be- 
came a professional artist, and obtained the most distinguished 
practice in that city. His desire for improvement, however, and 
his wish to become an oil painter, soon induced him to relinquish 
all the pecuniary advantages which a further residence in Ireland 
held out,—and accordingly declining all farther commissions there, 
he quitted his native country, and arrived in London in June, 
1778. Some time after his arrival, he was personally introduced 
to the notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by the late Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke, and was by that great artist, introduced as a student 
of the Royal Academy, where he studied with unwearied dili- 
gence fer some years. Mr. S. first exhibited with the Royal Aea- 
demy in the year 1790, and immediately obtained not only notice 
but employment. He has ever since been a regular contributor to 
our annual display of art, and whatever he has done in his profes- 
sion, has resulted from the public exhibition of his works. On the 
retirement of the late Mr. Romney, the Artist, in the year 1799, 
Mr. Shee succeeded to his establishment in Cavendish-square, 
where he continues to reside. In the year 1802, he visited Paris, 
to see the collection of Art then exhibited in the Louvre, and 
while in that city, had an opportunity, through the politeness of 
some members of the French Institution, of heing introduced to 
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the then Chief Consul, Buonaparte, on a very interesting, public 
when the Committee of that celebrated Society made 
their public report to the Chief Consul of the state of the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, in the Republic. Mr. Shee has 
likewise received honorary diplomas trom the American Academies 
of Philadelphia and New York. 

Mr. Shee is one of those few who owe no part of their fame to 
individual patronage: he trusted to his own unaided merits, and 
he found that however bright were the prospects of success which 
he anticipated in the ardour and temerity of youth, those which 
he realized were still brighter and happier. This must be a pecu- 
liarly pleasing reflection to aman who breathes that spirit of inde- 
pendence which glows through every page of his * Elements ot 
Art; and who burns with such indign int ardour, while he ad- 
vocates the rights of neglected genius. He is indebted to himself 
alone for the eminence which he has obtained, and the independ- 
ence which he has realized in his profession. While his country 
then has to boast of having produced a Shee,—a man who united 
all the combined charms of poetry and painting, he himself has 
nothing to boast of, that reflects credit on his countrymen. If 
it depended upon them, he would be unknown in the world of 
science and art, and in saying so, we say it with regret. Of all 
nations, Irishmen are the most feartul of conferring honour on 
each other, individually. However much they are looked down 
upon by other nations, they look down upon each other still more. 
An Irish lordling thinks it want of taste to acknowledge, or even 
to perceive any merit in his own countrymen. When we say his 
own countrymen, we use the word in the ordinary phrase, or as 
it would be used in this country; but we are well aware that an 
Irish nobleman either forgets that he is Irish, or at least imposes so 
as to believe that the natives of 
To him who is swayed by 


oceasion;: 


far upon his own understanding, 
the country are no countrymen of his. 
the dictates of common sense, this species of delusion would ap- 
pear impossible ; but to him who is acquainted with the people of 
whom we speak, it is well known to be a fact. Alexander the 
Great believed himselt to be a god, and every Irish nobleman be- 
lieves himself to be a prince at least, if he be no better; and has 
the additional satisfaction of believing himself no Irishman. In 
fact, an Irish nobleman thinks he possesses 

«_______. The front of Jove himself, 

An eve like Mars, to threaten and command, 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven kissing hill; 

A combination and a form indeed 

Where « very G uid seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man:” 
but he can never imagine for a moment, that this highly favoured 
man is a mere Irishman. Hence Ireland never produced a man ot 
talent that was not obliged to transport it to some other country, 
and to extend that intelligence to others, which would have multi- 
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plied the rays, and inereased the radiance of science and mental 
illumination in his native land. Had this illumination taken place, 
these self-created gods would not blush to ayow the country to 
which they belong. 

As an artist, Mr. Shee’s merits are already well known to all 
who delight in the productions of taste, and are connoisseurs in 
painting. Asa poet, perhaps, he is not so well known, because 
the subject of which he treats is interesting only to the lovers of 
the arts: to the rest of mankind, its principles are not only void 
of interest, but absolutely unintelligible. Indeed it would seem 
irom its didactic and preceptive nature, incapable of the higher 
beauties of poetry, and this opinion seems to be strengthened by 
the motto which Mr. Shee preiixes to his ** Elements of Art.” 

“ Ornari precepta negent contenta, doceri,” 

But it is still certain that Mr. Shee himself proves the contrary 
to be the fact, for he frequently clothes his precepts in the richest 
robes of poetic imagery. It is, however, an imagery that is al- 
ways just because never idly introduced. It never forms any part 
of his subject, so that it always appears the mere dress of a body, 
which it merely ornaments, but never conceals from view. Mr. 
Shee belongs not therefore to our modern schools of poetry, which 
are conversant with the imaginative world alone: with them ima- 
gery is not only ornament, but the thing ornamented ;—it ts both 
substance and shadow. Hence it may properly be called ** Much 
ado about nothing,” and accordingly has neither strength, nerve, 
or energy. Poetic imagery soon palls upon the sense when un- 
accompanied by any thing of a more substantial nature; but when- 
ever it is used to embellish our views of “the naked nature, and 
the living grace,”’ and permits this naked nature to be seen through 
it, it gratifies at once both the senses and imagination, and imparts 
the highest charms and graces of which poetry is capable. With- 
out this * naked nature,’’ however, this ground-work of poetry. 
all imagery is not only uninteresting, but childish and impertinent. 
and hence we have, in general, from our modern schools, only 
sing-songs, about nothing. No traces are to be found in them of 

“ The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine,” 
that characterized the school of Pope and Dryden. To the former 
of these, we would compare Mr. Campbell, so far as we ean form 
our views of his poetic character trom his *, Pleasures of Hope,” — 
to the latter we would compare Mr. Shee. He wants the exquisite 
iinish of Pope, but possesses all the strength, energy, and variety 
of Dryden. Like him he is irregular, bold, impetuous, yielding 
instinetively and unconsciously to all the influences and impulses 
of passion, and this too, in a subject which appeals only to the more 
delicate perceptions and finer feelings of our nature, ‘The works 
of art require taste, judgment, and experience, to perceive their 
beauties; and what depends on the exercise of these faculties, sel- 
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dom prompts to enthusiasm, or gives impulse to the energies of in- 
spired genius. Indeed it would be idle to expect such enthusiasm 
in such a subject, from any other than Mr. Shee himself. It was a 
subject or an art, te which he had devoted himself, and consequently 
a subject that associated with the recollections of his earliest years. 
These recollections are the purest and brightest—the most inspiring, 
captivating, and seductive, that float in light visions round the 
poet’s head. No wonder then that Mr. Shee has divested his ** Ele- 
ments of Art,” of all appearance of being a didactic poem. He in- 
structs without seeming to do so: we are imbibing precepts that 
are soon to form our taste, and to regulate our judgment, while we 
imagine that we are revelling in the brightest worlds of fiction, re- 
posing amid the wildest retreats of imagination, or twining the 
wreaths of fancy round the syren bowers of the seductive muse. 
This, indeed, is more than any reader of judgment could promise 
himself trom such a subject as the “ Elements of Art; but the 
most stubborn elements clothe themselves in light, softness, and 
beauty, when touched by the fairy finger of the bright-eyed muse. 
it must, however, be confessed, that these poets who have had the 
art of rendering didactic subjects poetical, and impregnating them 
at the same time with all the fire and enthusiasm of genius, are few 
—very few in number. So far as regards poetical expression in 
subjects of this nature, Virgil has, undoubtedly, excelled all men in 
his Georgics: Pope, perhaps, comes next to him; but Shee cer- 
tainly leaves both far behind him in fire and energy. His descrip- 
tron ofthe celebrated statues of the Pagan divinities; of the Olympic 
Jupiter of Phidias, at Elis; his Minerva, at Athens; the Venus de 
Medici, the Apollo Belvidere, the Hercules Farnese, and others, 
are sketched with such a pencil of light and fire, that we have some 
difficulty in conceiving how a person who laughs at the Pagan creed 
and its imaginary deities, could feel such enthusiasm in such a 
theme. An extract, however, from the second canto of the ** Ele- 
ments of Art,”’ in which this description occurs, will speak more 
than volumes of criticism. 
“ Now throned at Elis first, the Olympic sire 

Appear’d sublime, amidst the immortal quire ; 

Pride of the Pagan host! the form divine 

Betray’d Omnipotence in every line 

With such an awful brow he bore command, 

And grasp’d the golden sceptre in his hand, 

That e’en celestials might his frown have fear’d, 

Confess’d their sovereign ruler, and revered. 

** Now Pallas too, received her second birth, 

And Phidias’ offspring rivall’d Jove’s on earth , 

Presiding Wisdom on her brow express’d 

Che flame divine that clow’d within her breas: , 

While grace and majesty in every part, 

Proclaim’d the bright divinity of Art. 

But now those ancient glories shine no more, 
And Fame records them only to deplore : 
Yet rich in what remains, our humbler days, 
Condemn’d to copy, and content to praise 
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Behold the wealth by wondering ages shared, 
And grateful triumph in what Time has spared. 


“Lo! first, where dazzling fair, as poets feign 
The sea-born Goddess blushing from the main, 
When ravish’d Ocean saw the vision rise, 

Stole his last kiss, and gave her to the skies, 
Love’s Queen appears ; all hearts her sway confess, 
And powerful monarchs plunder, to possess 
Vhe vulgar trophies of the sword despise, 
And claim a triumph for their Parian prize. 
Unrivall’d Form! beyond Circassia’s boast ! 
Or yet the brighter fair of Albion’s coast ' 
‘To thee the Bard, as erst on Ida’s hill 

Like Paris, would present the apple still; 
Ilis partial eye tho’ Painting’s glories warm, 
And jealous Nature take Olynthia’s form. 


“ With modest mien the sov’reign Beauty stands 
And seeks to shun the homage she commands, 
Averts her face with such a timid air, 

The marble seems to burnin blushes there ; 
While grace and ease in every limb unfold, 
The Paphian fair that fired the world of old. 


“ Each charm divine that Nature's stores supply, 
To fire the Poet’s thought or Painter’s eye ; 
Whate’er of Love’s elysium Fancy views, 

Or Heaven unfolds in vision to the Muse, 

The curious Artist caught, with care combined, 
Fix’d as he found, and as he wrought refined, 

‘Till rapt, the wave’s proud offspring he outvies, 
And bids a rival from the rock arise. 

When, Nature, watchful of the process, view’d 

4 form so lovely, from a mass so rude ; 

When, in the wond’rous work, she saw her own, 
By Art outdone, and e’en excell’d in stone, 
Amazed, she paused—confess’d the conquering fair, 
Set her bright seal, and stamp’d perfection there. 
Yet, while we view those beauties which might move 
Immortal breasts, and warm a world to love, 

No coarse emotions rise, no vulgar fires, 

Profane the sacred passion she inspires ; 

Each sense refined to rapture as we gaze, 

Like heav’n’s pure angels, finds its bliss in praise 


“But see! where Taste extends her brightest crown, 
Unclaim’d amid the contests of renown! 
Lost, in the darkest night of time, his name! 
By envious fate, defrauded of his fame, 
the hand divine! to whose high pow’rs we ow 
The noblest image of a God below! 
Bright as on Pindus, crown’d by all the Nine 
Behold Apollo! Pythian victor shine ! 
With holy zeal, in Delphic splendour placed, 
And still revered—an oracle of Taste ! 
He owns full tribute to his godhead given, 
And finds on earth the homage feign’d in heay'n 
Not with more awful grace, as sng of yore, 
That God himself his golden quiver bore ; 
When, o’er the Grecian host, in shafts of fire, 
He pour’d swift vengeance at his priest’s desire 
Erect his mien, with ease, the silver boy 
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lias just let fly its terrors on the foe ; 

While with triumphant step, and cager eye, 
He forward moves to see the monster die. 
Majestic rising from its ample base, 

The polish’d neck uniting strength and grace, 
Bears the bright head aloft, and seems to shine, 
The column of a capital divine ! 

In each light limb elastic vigour proves, 

A power immortal, and in marble moves; 

4 torm divine, to heav’n’s proportions just! 

In grandeur graceful, asin grace august ! 

By Taste restored, on some celestial plan, 

Drawn from the great original of man : 

A cast recover'd of that mould divine, 

That stamp’d heaven’s image strong in every line, 
When first as earth received him and revered, 
The “ paragon of animals” appear’d !” 


It is said that all extremes meet, and if we mistake not, there is 
no writer who evinces the truth of the assertion more clearly 
than Mr. Shee. He is continually warning the artist against ex- 
tremes, continually calling his attention to that happy medium in 
which excellence consists, and yet he is continually carried away 
by an enthusiasm, over which he seems to have no control. The 
critic will naturally ask, what is to excite this enthusiasm? What 
is there in the profession of an artist to raise those energies, and 
awaken that fire without which we can never feel? 

“Ce feu, cette devine flamme, 

“L’esprit de notre esprit, et ame de notre ame,” 
which is the soul of genius, and the genius of enthusiasm. We 
reply that, so far as we can form an opinion of Mr. Shee’s mind 
from his poetical works, his enthusiasm seems to arise principally 
from an ardent attachment to truth and nature. Of both, he seems 
to be a zealous worshipper, wherever he meets them; and sacrifices 
to his devotion all his natural and acquired prejudices. He may 
be attached to a party, but the moment they depart from nature, 
he departs from them. He loves liberty and independence, but he 
despises the man who, under the mask of freedom, dares whatever 
virtue dares not do; or, in other words, who dares do more than 
may becomeaman. Hence it is, that though he has communicated a 
warmth and vigour to his diction, which nothing but the glow of 
enthusiasm can alone inspire, his attachment to truth and nature, 
not only prevents him from running into any vicious extreme, but 
prompts him to hold up to deserved infamy eyen those who belong 
to his favourite party, when they advance one step beyond the 
bounds within which virtue and rational liberty cireumscribe their 
career. Of this we have a beautiful instance in the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ Poured from your hand, let ancient story flow, 

And Brutus breathing on your canvass glow ; 

Not he who stained, with Cxsar’s blood his tame, 

And in the assassin sunk the patriot’s name ; 


But chaste Lucretia’s bold avenger he, 
Who fired by friendship—burning to be free 
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High rais’d the reeking point—to heav’n address’d, 
Warm trom the wound in outr ag’d beauty’s breast; 
In bursting rage his smother’d soul betray’d, 

And dainn’d proud Tarquin to the infernal shade.” 

Had we something of this sterling stamp from the pen of Lord 
Byron, with how much greater interest should we peruse it, than 
the sickly and effeminate witticisms that characterize his Don Juan, 
and vainly seek to excite our risible faculties. Perhaps we cannot 
be always sufliciently grave to avoid smiling, but then we smile 
not at the poignancy of the wit, for the wit of Don Juan compared 
to Hudibras or Gil Blas, is like grin, or grimace compared to 
heart-rending laughter; but we smile at the low condition to 
which the noble bard has reduced himself in acting the clown, or 
at least attempting to act it, when he could apply his genius to 
higher purposes, by addressing the nobler faculties of our nature, 
and present us with scenes fitted to call forth those emotions and 
passions which exalt our nature;—which we glory to avow, and 
which instead of degrading and ranking us with the monkey race, 
awaken all the dormant principles of greatness and of virtue which 
Jurk within us, which in some men are more dormant than in others, 
but which in the generality of mankind require only the proper 
impulse to aw aken them into flame. We cannot read a page of 
Mr. Shee’s ** Elements of Art,’’ without feeling this ennobling im- 
pulse: we cannot read a line in Lord Byron, without feeling our- 
selves degraded. Mr. Shee addresses himself to minds who feel 
they have worth and virtue, who feel there is something great 
and nobie in human nature, and who will not suffer themselves 
to be identified with the monkey tribe: Lord Byron addresses 
himself to the upper gallery—to that noisy, bustling mob, who 
are as much acquainted with exalted feeling, as a cow is with 
a holiday. But let him enjoy the low triumph of which alone 
he seems ambitious: let him believe that unsophisticated nature 
and unsophisticated taste are to be found among butchers and 
the rabble alone; we envy him not the highest height, or, per- 
haps we should rather say, the lowest depths which he can reach 
in his reptile ambition; we have introduced him merely to show 
the strong contrast, or rather the direct opposition that exists be- 
tween exalted feeling (which necessarily implies not only the love 
of truth and nature, but the love of virtue), and that wreck of ge- 
nius and of principle which, descending from the throne on which 
nature had placed it, feels no higher ambition than that of scraping 
and strutting before the lowest and basest of the base and low. 

Perhaps it may be thought that Lord Byron is carried away by 
an impetuous impulse over which he can exercise no control, while 
Mr. Shee is guided by the dictates of reason; but whoever thinks 
so attributes qualities to human nature of which it is incapable. 
No man ever was swayed by mental or sentimental passion, or pre- 
cipitately urged forward by the impulse of refined feeling who was 
not virtuous to the core, and whoever is governed by mere physi- 
eal or animal impulses, appears to us to he neither virtuous nor vi 
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cious: he approaches too near the brute to be held accountable for 
his actions. Through the entire of Mr. Shee’s poetical works, we 
cannot discover a line that is capable of creating or exciting an 
uneasy sensation in the purest and chastest mind: in Lord Byron, 
whenever he is not palpably obscene or immoral, the seeds of ob- 
scenity and immorality, those lurking principles which he dare not 
avow, but which he cannot extinguish, are every where visible to 
the discriminating eve of taste and virtuous sensibility. As to po- 
etic enthusiasm, it is idle to suppose that Lord Byron feels it for a 
moment: such an enthusiasm can reside only in the virtuous breast. 
If, therefore, he be actuated by any strong or powerful impulse, it 
is that of a savage, who must yield whether he will or not, to the 
ungovernable impetuosity of his own nature. The pugilist fre- 
quently feels impulses of a similar character, but such impulses are 
of too gross and animal a character to possess a single particle of 
enthusiasm. They arise from some immediate influence and last 
for a moment, while enthusiasm is a fixed and permanent habit of 
mind, arising from nature, virtue, sensibility, generosity, and 
greatness of mind. Lord Byron is always jealous of his contempo- 
raries—always seeking to degrade them in order to exalt himself 
on the ruins of their fame: Mr. Shee, on the contrary, forgets him- 
self altogether, and seems only to be inspired when he dwells on 
the praises, or points out the merits of those who have distinguished 
themselves in his own art. Lord Byron is jealous of poets alone, 
because they alone stand in competition with him: all authors may 
write stark nonsense without fearing the lash of his satire, or the 
poignancy of his ridicule; but Mr. Shee, so far from feeling this 
low envy, seems to acquire new vigour whenever the artist, not 
the art, the painter, not painting, becomes the subject of his muse. 
Petrarch is said to have been inaccessible to envy; instead of 
being jealous of his contemporaries, he sought to remove their ani- 
mosities, and conciliate them in the bonds of mutual amity; but 
Foscolo attributes this happy disposition of mind to his acknow- 
ledged and undisputed superiority to all the writers of his age; and 
asserts that if he had a rival or superior, he would descend into 
the ranks of the envious tribe. With this opinion, we certainly can- 
not agree; and if we had no other proof that Foseolo himself was not 
a writer of the first order, this assertion alone would be sufficient 
to convince us of it. He wrote as he felt, but he mistook the feel- 
ings of superior minds. Dr. Johnson is accused of being jealous of 
the reputation of many of the British poets, but surely no opinion 
can be more erroneous than to suppose, that he who detects the 
faults and inaccuracies of another must be jealous of his fame. No 
two virtues can stand opposed to each other, and the exercise of 
every duty is a virtue: if, then, it be the duty of the critic to dis- 
cover blemishes as well as beauties, it is a virtue to do so, and the 
existence of this virtue cannot consequently imply either the ab- 
sence oi any other virtue, or the existence of any vice. Jealousy 
cannot, therefore, be attributed to him who seeks to improve the 
public taste by guarding it against the adoption of errors and mis- 
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taking them for real beauties, unless his manner of doing so proves 
its existence. Mr. Shee, however, must be allowed by all men to 
be free from this low and debasing passion. All men of merit are 
equally dear to him, whether they be of his own profession or not. 
It were good for authors, in general, if they adopted the advice 
which he gives them in the following lines:— 


“ Scorn the low passions which the Muse disgrace, 
And stamp her sons an irritable race ; 
Nor e’er to self-stung jealousy submit, 
‘That mental fiend, that pest of love and wit! 
Which still with rancour of a rival hears, 
Marks him a foe, and slanders while she fears 
In open, honest emulation claim 
The palm of excellence, the prize of fame; 
Unblamed the glorious contest, though you try, 
A friend, or e’en a father to outvie ; 
But banish envy as a baleful guest, 
The meanest, basest passion of the breast ; 
Which like the serpent brood in Sin’s foul womb, 
Still gnaws the wretch’s heart, who gives it room; 
To its own shame each tortured sense employs, 
Corrodes his peace, and poisons all his joys.” 


“ Where envy sways, no virtue long survives, 
Beneath that deadly night-shade nothing thrives 
No generous feeling can put forth a flower, 

For Taste withstands its sterilizing power. 


“ The sons of Genius, like the Jews, we trace, 

In every clime a kind of outcast race ; 

That prudence fears and flies, and fortune spurns, 

And pride and folly persecute by turns: 

For Mammon’s sordid ministry unfit, 

And hated for the heresy of wit; 

Their pious zeal, the sects of dulness show, 

And all combine against the common foe. 

Thus by an host assail’d, the tribes of mind, 

Apollo’s chosen people of mankind! 

Should stand united in their own defence, 

The steady guards of Virtue, Taste, and Sense ; 

One common cause, their heads, their hearts should own, 

Nor madly point the shafts by malice thrown; 

To pride and dulness, worth’s strong hold betray, 

And ’gainst themselves their frantic a play ; 

Like ships in gales, that running foul, perform 

The wind’s worst rage, and aggravate the storm.” 
* 

It is a singular feature in Mr. Shee’s poetical character, that 
while he tells the young artist medio tutissimus ibis, and warns 
him against all extremes, he is the most zealous advocate for inde- 
pendence of mind and the rejection of authority. He wishes the 
artist and the poet to think for themselves, and not view their ob- 
jects through the speculum of others; and yet he is continually 
pointing out the advantages of precept and example. On this sub-— 
ject we are satisfied that Mr. Shee’s feelings are perfectly just, but 
we think he has not pointed out exactly how far we ought to con- 
sult authority, and how far we should be governed by our own feel- 
ings. Hence, he appears in some passages, if taken abstractedly, 


to think that 
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hance 


* True case in writing comes from art, not ¢ 


* As those move easiest Who have learned to dance ;”’ 


and in others to reject art and authority altogether. It is clear, 
however, from the general tenor and bearing of his arguments, 
that his object its not only to show the necessity, or rather the ad- 
‘ vantage of consulting authority and precedent, to form our taste 
and regulate our judgment, but the danger of being guided by 
either in actual practice. With this theory we pertectly agree, 
for though we are aware, that taste is no intuitive or instinctive 


quality, that we must consult the taste of those who have gone be- 


fore us, and that 

“ Those move easiest who have learned to dance,’ 
yet we are equally aware, or at least it appears to us, that neither 
the artist nor the poet can hope for success, if he has precept and 
There is no production of the mind but 


’ 


example always in view. 
requires to be governed by laws peculiar to itself, and therefore he 
who would apply the laws of any other production to his own, o1 
be governed by them, will always find himself mistaken. Mr. 
Shee’s theory is, in a word, that the artist and the poet should con- 
sult authority, and be acquainted with the best models, but that in 
their own productions they should think and judge for themselves. 
When we say that this is his theory, we do not say that he has ex- 
plained it so briefly and explicitly; but whoever peruses his * Ele- 
ments of Art,’’ can easily perceive that these are the principles he 
wishes to inculcate. When Mr. M‘Dermot, therefore, in his * Dis- 
sertation on Taste,”’ objects to Mr. Shee’s rejection of authority, 
he very evidently mistakes his theory. As our limits will not per- 
mit us to extend our observations farther on Mr. Shee’s poetical 
works, we shall conclude with the following tribute, which has 
been paid to him by Lord Byron in his * British Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.”’ It must be particularly gratifying to Mr. Shee, that 
he should happen to be one of the chosen few whose merits have 
been acknowledged by the noble bard. 

“And here let Shee and genius find a pla e, 

W hose pen and pen il vield an equal grace ; 

To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 

And trace the poe t’s or the painter’s line ; 
i Whose magic touch can bid the canvass glow, 
j Or form the easy rhymes, harmonious flow, 
While honours doubly merited attend 
rhe poct’s rival, but the painter's friend.” 
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Sonnets, Oviginal and Translated. By the late Chas. Johnston, 

Y Esq. of Danson, Kent, and formerly of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. Svo. 

Tuis ele gant collection will, we feel convineed, rank amongst 


in our language. The origina! 


— 


T 


the best specimens of the sonnet 
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sonnets are founded on the Italian model, and display an intimate 
acquaintance with and a just appreciation of the beautitul originals 
which they have so successfully imitated. For the expression of 
sentiment, which would often be only weakened if diffused through 
a longer poem, the sonnet is admirably adapted; and, in skilful 
hands, manifests a completeness and an unity which few other 
poems possess. Many of the sonnets in the present volume are 
fine instanees of this truth, and prove that the writer well under- 
stood the principles of that peculiar style of poetry to which he 
had devoted his pen. The translations from the Italian poets, 
though very literal. present much of the beauty and treedom ot 
originals, and are calculated to give the English reader a just and 
agreeable idea of a style of composition which has always been 
highly favoured in Italy. We have selected a specimen from the 
original poems, which reminds us strongly of Muiiton’s splendid 
sonnets—more especially towards the conclusion. 
Sonnet XXiv. 

* Lady, on whom boon Nature has bestow ‘d 

lier gifts protuse of person and of mind, 

Lis well that, not like others of thy kind, 

Who shun perverse their best and noblest good 

W caring their lives in lonely maidenhood, )— 

"Tis well that thou hast not refused to find 

4 fitting mate, and wisely hast combined 

With his those virtues which alone had stood 

Helpless and useless, but henceforth shall be 
Fruitful as lovely. Like a blushing vine 
Clasping the arms of some wide-spreading tree, 
Thus shall thy softness round his strength entwine. 
And Heaven shall bless the Union, which to see 
It loves, and has confirm’d by law divine.” 
It should be mentioned, that several sonnets by the late Mi 

Johnston appeared in Joanna Baillie’s collection, which we have 
already had the satisfaction of noticing. 


FROM THE SAM? 

Italian Tales. Tales of Humour, Gallantry, and Romance, 
selected and translated from the Ltalian, with sixteen illus- 
trative drawings. By George Cruikshank. 8vo. India paper, 14s 
A.rnovcGu the literature of Italy is exceedingly rich in its col- 

lections of noved/e, yet little has hitherto been done to make the 

English reader acquainted with a class of writers, who, from 

the amusement they afford, and the insight which they give into 

the manners of their times, must always be esteemed highly valua- 
ble. This may be attributed to several causes, and very princi 
pally to the free nature of the Italian novels, which prohibits them 
trom becoming popular amongst the mixed classes of our English 
readers. Another reason is the ascendeney which, for upwards ot 

a century, the French novel has obtained in this country. In the 

reign of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, the Italians were our models 

in works of fiction: but from the commencement of the seven- 
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teenth century, till the establishment of what may be called the 
English style of novel-writing, the spirit of the French novels evi- 

dently preponderated. With the exception of Boccacio, of whom 

there are three or four translations, very few attempts have been 
made since the time of Elizabeth to naturalize the Italian noved/e. 

We apprehend, however, that it would be very possible to make 
such a selection as might present a good idea of this school of wri- 
ters, without in any degree offending the delicacy of modern eyes 
and ears. In the present publication, something has been effected 
towards the accomplishment of this object; though from the omis- 
sion of the names of the authors, and from the confined nature of 
the work, it does not, in a literary point of view, fully satisfy our 
wishes. Asa volume of light entertainment it possesses considera- 
ble merit, and its embellishments are of the best kind. The ability 
of Mr. George Cruikshank is so well known, that to say he does 
not in the present volume fall short of his former excellence, is 
sufficient praise. Many of his designs are exceedingly graceful, 
and are executed with singular delicacy. Two of the tales are 
translations of those upon which Shakspeare is supposed to have 
founded his Merchant of Venice and Romeo and Juliet. Of the 
rest there are one or two, which, from their insignificance, might 
perhaps have been omitted without injuring the collection: such, 
for instance, as The Fatal Mistake. 

a 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTI 
THE GRACES, 
Sunplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus cure. or 
{ lay upona bank with harebells strown; 
For now the ruddy Sun was growing pale, 
And here and there a star was glittering lone, 
And rich with odours from the blossomed vale 
Came slowly as a sigh the evening gale. 
Then all was hush’d—but where with folded wing 
Above me cooed the turtle-dove her tale, 
And, thro’ the grass, a little bubbling spring 
Wooed gentle Summer-sleep with its low murmuring 
But whether that sweet spot was haunted ground, 
Or that the world-sick fancy loves to stray 
Thro’ regions on our weary Earth unfound; 
No sooner sleep upon my eyelids lay, 
Than seemed to light the East a lovelier day ; 
And, lo! upon the dappled clouds afar 
Came winged and rosewreathed forms, that with fond pla: 
Danced round and round a slow descending car, 
“rom which a radiance shone, richer than Sun or Star 


And from it stooped upon the flowery bank 
Three shapes of beauty ; yet they wore no plume 
in reverent worship at their feet I sank : 
“ We come,” said they, and Echo said “ We come,’ 
tn sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume. 
“ We come, The Graces three! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.” 
Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell: 

“Let Wit! and Wisdom! with her sovereion beauty dwe 


— 


y ”” 
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Literarp and Scientific Guntelligence. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT PARIS. 

Mineralogy and Geology.—The loss which the Academy sustained in the death 
of M. Haiiy, occasioned an appreliension that the public night be deprived of the 
new edition of the work of that illustrious professor on the science which he cul- 
tivated with so much success, Happily the whole of the manuscript was prepared, 
Five volumes have already appeared, and the impression of the sixth and last is going 
on under the superintendence of M. De Lafosse, one of M. Haiiy’s most distin- 
guished pupils. M. Constant Prevost has been investigating, mincralogically, the 
bold rocky shore of Picardy and Normandy, from Calais to Cherburg. 

Vegetable Physics, and Botany.—M. Dutrochet has made some new and excced- 
ingly curious experiments on the direction which the different parts of plants take, 
when in motion, from the instant of germination to their development.—It is ge- 
nerally imagined that a tree deprived of its bark loses its vegetative faculiy, M. 
Dupetit Thouars has peeled trees for three successive years, and they have sus- 
tained no injury. He thinks the elm endures this mutilation best; the oak can- 
not bear it.—M. Raffenau Delille has described a singular plant of the family of 
gourds. Its fruit, which is nearly two feet long, and of a proportionate thickness, 
is covered with a resinous and inflammable powder, that can be scraped off, and 
seems analogous to the vegetable wax of the »myrica cerifera of North America, and 
of the cero.cylum andicola in the Cordi!leras,—Several numbers of splendid botani- 
cal works, by M. de Humboldt and M. Kunth, have appeared. 

Physiolozgy.—M. Sergelas has communicated to the Academy the result of ex- 
periments which not only confirm generally the absorbent faculty of the veins 
(doubted by some physiologists,) but prove that certain substances are absorbed 
only by the veins, or at least, that they are so in greater abundance and more ra- 
pidly, than by the lacteal vessels. Various other able physiologists have been in- 
vestigating different parts of the animal system, especially the nerves; but the de- 
scription of their labours would be rather too technical for our general readers. 

Comparative Anatomy.—M. Geoftry Saint Hilaire’s investigations on the subject 
of monstrosities has led him to extend his researches to the organs of generation in 
birds; as well as in those of the monotremes, those extraordinary quadrupeds of 
New Holland, which unite the beak of a bird with the shoulders of a reptile, and 
respecting which it has hitherto been doubtful whether they are oviparous. M 
Geoffry Saint Hilaire determines that they are so.—Messrs, Majendie and Desmou- 
lins have been engaged in similar investigations concerning the lamprey. 

Agriculture and Technology.—M. de Humboldt aes making an attempt to 
domesticate the Llamas of Peru before transporting them to Europe, where there 
is every reason to believe they may live without degenerating. M.Lemare has 
presented to the Academy an apparatus which he calls a Calefacteur, and which 
may be employed with great advantage for culinary purposes. Indelible writing 
ink has become a desideratum, in proportion to the increasing skill of forgers. A 
manufacturer at Paris, M. de la Renaudiére, has devised one which unites in a great 
degree all requisite qualities, and which entirely resists the agents commonly em- 
ployed to alter writings. 

Portraits of the King, and of Lord Byron, of a new kindof art, have been pro 
duced by Mr. Thompson, whose beautiful Medallion Wafers have attracted so 
much notice. These are pressed or struck out of coloured paper by a Die, and 
come into very fine and bold relief, resembling the highest order in wax or other 
solid material. The effect is extremely good, and the portraits expressive as well 
as curious. We do not know whether the method is original or borrowed. 

The History of Scotland, from 1436 to 1561, including the reigns of James If., 
HL, 1V., and V., and ending at Queen Mary’s return from France. By John Lesly, 
Bishop of Ross. Written in the Scottish language about the year 1750, and men- 
tioned in the Bishop’s Dedication to the three last books of his Latin History. In 
4to., uniform with Bellenden’s Chronicles of Scotland, of which it forms an appro- 
priate continuation, It is the intention of the publishers to print similar editions 
of all the Histories of Scotland written in the ancient Scottish language. 
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In the press, Memorials of Columbus; or, a Collection of Authentic Documents 
of that celebrated Navigator. Now first published trom the original Manuscripts. 
By authority of the Decurions of Genoa. With a Memoir ot his Life and Disco- 
verics. Translated from the Spanish and Italian; with a fine Portrait of Colum- 
bus; Engravings of his Monument and Coat of Arms; and two Fac-similes of his 
Writing. 

he Economy of the Eyes; Precepts for the Improvement and Preservation of 
the Sight. Plain Rules which will enable all to judge exactly when, and what 
Spectacles are best calculated for their Eyes; and an Essay on Opera Glasses, Kc. 
By William Kitchener, M.D. 

Volume Second of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, translated, with Notes, by 
William Stewart Rose, will soon appear 

Mr. Bowring and Mr, Van Dyke are about to publish a Volume of translated 
Specimens of the Dutch Poets; with Remarks on the Poetical History and Lite- 
rature of the Netherlands 

Dr. Carey has issiied proposals for publishing, by subscription, Lexicon Analo- 
gico-Latinum, on the plan ot Hoogevecn’s Greek Lexicon; with an Index, Et) mo- 
logicus, nearly resembling that of Gesner. 

Count Pecchio is about to publish a Diary of Political Events in Spain during 
the year. 

No. L. of British Entomology, or Dhustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of 


Insects found in Great Britain and Ireland, by John Curtis, F.L.S. will appear in 


January, to be continued montiily. 

Original Letters in the times of Henry VL, Edward IV,, and V., Richard HL, and 
Henry VIL By various Persons of Rank and Consideration, with Portraits, lac- 
similes, &c.; with Notes, &e. by the late Sir John Fenn, 4to., has been announced. 

Mr. Wirgman is about to publish a faithful Translation from the original German, 
of Kant’s work, entitled, “ The Critic of Pure Reason.” 

Mr. Charles Bell’s Essays on the Passions, as they are exhibited in the Changes 
of the Countenance; on the Origin of our Conceptions of Beauty in the forms ot 
the Head, &c. A new and improved Edition, with numerous Hlustrative Plates. 

Eccentric Letters of Eminent Men and Women, including several of Foote, 
Dean Swift, Garrick, &c. has been announced. 

A new Edition of the Philosephical Writings of David Hume. 
the Treatise on Human Nature, together with the other Essays and Treatises on 
Morals, Politics, and the Belles Lettres, including all the Essays omitted in the 
later editions. The author’s most remarkable corrections and alterations, as they 
occur in the different impressions, will be added in the shape of notes, and the Life, 
written by himself, will be prefixed to the whole. 

In the pressand speedily will be published, Traditions of Edinburgh, or Legends 
and Anecdotes respecting the City in former times. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of the late Thomas Browne, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. By the Rev. David 
Welsh, Minister of Crossmichael. In 8vo. with a Portrait engraved by Walker. 

Another overland expedition in North America, to be entrusted to the command 
of Captain Franklin, is spoken of, 

The account of Mr. Bullock’s travels and discoveries in Mexico, will probably 
appear early in Spring, under the title of * Six Months in Mexico.” At this epoch 
it is especially calculated to be a very popular work. 

M. Cailliaud’s Travels in Nubia have been honoured with a most flattering Re- 


port from the Commission appointed by the Minister of the Interior to inquire into 
They will be published in three octavo volumes, 


It will contain 


the subject of his discoveries, kc. 
with 140 plates. 

La Bilancia, a new weekly periodical, devoted to the criticism of Theatrical 
Music, in Italian and English, is announced to commence in January. 

There is announced for publication next month, a series of small highly-finished 
Engravings of Grecian Scenery, by H. W. Williams, Esq. Edinburgh. The work 
is proposed to consist of six numbers, each number to contain six prints, with «de 


scriptive letter-press. 











